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The 250th Anniversary of the 
Boston Massacre 

Even 250 years after the monumental 
clash between British soldiers and 

a Boston mob that resulted in five 
civilian deaths and an upswell of 
Patriotic fervor—much remains 
uncertain about this seminal event. 
By Bill Hudgins 
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A Century of Women’s Suffrage 
In 1920, 72 years after Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s “Declaration of 
Sentiments” first claimed the 
enfranchisement of women at the 
Seneca Falls Convention of 1848, the 
ratification of the 19th Amendment 
finally gave American women their 
full voting rights. 

By Emily McMackin Dye 


Visions of America: 

Where Women Made History 

The suffrage movement touched 
every corner of the nation. Here are 
some of the lesser-known historic 
sites and people worth remembering 
during the 19th Amendment’s 
centennial celebration. 

By Abbey Dean 
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In Their Own Words 

The journals of 18th- and 19th-century 
women were less likely to survive 
than those of famous men, but intact 
examples do exist—and they’re filled 
with rich insights about life in early 
America. 

By Lena Anthony 
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Divorce and Separation in 

Early America 

Often, records related to divorce 

and separation in Colonial and early 
America are scattered and inexplicit. 
Understanding how marriage 
affected women’s property rights and 
what legal options were available 

at the time can help genealogical 
researchers interpret what those 
records have to say. 

By Courtney Peter 
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Spirited Adventures: 

Augusta, Maine 

In the 1600s, the area now known 

as Augusta was a trading post for 
Pilgrims and American Indians. The 
city was named the capital of the 
“Down East State” in 1827, just seven 
years after Maine became a state in 
1820. 

By Megan Hamby 
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Historic Homes: 

Devoted to Deer Isle 

The daughter of a Revolutionary War 
Patriot as well as a descendant of 
Plymouth colonists, Salome Sellers 
spent all of her 108 years on Deer 
Isle in Penobscot Bay off the coast 
of Maine. Her 1830 Cape Cod-style 
home has been well-preserved and 
honors her as a pillar of the Deer Isle 
community. 

By Jamie Roberts 
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Laodicea “Dicey” Langston 3 President General's Message 
Before she was 15 years old, Dicey 
Langston began eavesdropping on } 
Loyalist conversations near what 7 National Treasures 
is today Laurens, S.C. The daring 8 Service to America 
teenager passed on the intelligence 
to her brothers in the Patriot militia 
whenever she could. 10 Bookshelf 
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@: ¢=> From the President General 


> We're ready to turn the page on winter and welcome 

spring with an issue filled with features that we're confident 
that you'll enjoy. Our March/April pages celebrate a historic 
home and travel destination in Maine, the journaling legacy of early American 
women and the inspiring example of 15-year-old Revolutionary War Patriot 
pxey Langston of South Carolina, among other unique and interesting stories. 
The genealogists among us may want to first turn 
to our article on divorce and separation in early 
America—how common was it? And how best to 
research it? 

As we celebrate March as Women’s History 
Month and join historians across the nation to 
mark the Centennial of Women’s Suffrage, we’re 
pleased to offer a feature that shines a spotlight 
on the passage of the 19th Amendment. Our 
National Society is especially proud that Susan B. Anthony and Alice Paul were 
not only suffragists, but also DAR members. How fortunate we are to be the 
beneficiaries of their courage. Read on to learn more about these and other 
brave women. 

March 5 marks the 250th anniversary of the Boston Massacre. The National 
Society will stage a commemorative ceremony in Boston to mark the occa- 
sion, the inaugural event of our official observances. We’re so very proud that 
Honorary President General Lynn Forney Young was appointed to serve on 
the federal U.S. Semiquincentennial Commission, which is formally plan- 
ning the nation’s official celebration to mark 250 years since our founding. 
I hope that your chapter is discussing ways to honor the men and women 
who achieved American independence as part of this administration’s “Our 
Patriots” effort on the eve of this upcoming celebration. 

I was tickled last year to discover a new Patriot ancestor, Simon Freer, in my 
family tree. And I was shocked to learn that I’d driven by the location of his fam- 
ily homestead and even his burial site for more than a quarter century each day 
to/from my job without ever knowing his story nor my connection to him. I sus- 
pect that many of you have discovered similar surprising connections as a result 
of your involvement in our Society. I’d like to think that our Patriot ancestors 
would be proud of the National Society that perpetuates their memory and their 
spirit, and I thank you for what you do to honor their service and their sacrifice. 

Today’s Daughters are a truly dedicated group of women devoted to his- 
toric preservation, education and patriotism. We offer an astounding array of 
volunteer opportunities to members who find a purpose and a passion in our 
enduring mission. I hope that you will encourage not only your female fam- 
ily members, but also those in your career, community and church circles to 
research their lineage in order to join us. After all, we are the living promise of 
America, stretching from its founding to its future. 


| tine Veo 


Denise Doring VanBuren 
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Two decorated U.S. Army veterans—one in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and the other in 


the U.S. Army Nurse Corps—exemplify the meaning of 
service through their valorous efforts in the 


European theater of World War IT. 


Supporting Victory | 


* — By Lena Anthony — * 


t was 1942, and Helen Horlacher Evans was a newly 

minted home economics teacher when she heard the 

news. Congress had just passed a bill 

authorizing women to serve in the mili- 
tary, which had previously been open only to 
women who were nurses. 

She was instantly intrigued. She had seen 
male friends and former classmates called up 
for service since the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
and her patriotic upbringing fueled her inter- 
est. But it was an innocent dare, waged among 
three young teachers in a Versailles, Ky., high 
school, that got the application in her hands. 
All three friends filled one out, but only Mrs. 
Evans was accepted as an officer candidate in 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAC). 
(The WAAC was formed in 1942, and then became 


A 1944 portrait of Captain 
Helen Horlacher Evans in her 


placed in food service and trained at an Army-operated school 
for bakers and cooks in Fort Riley, Kan., and Fort Meade, Md. 
But Mrs. Evans never cooked for the military. Instead, her 
job was to travel the country, training other WACs on mess 
hall operations. She was later transferred to the Office of the 
Quartermaster General and put in charge of inspecting WAC 


| mess halls. In 1944, she was responsible for a survey that deter- 


mined the dietary needs of a WAC strength of 
100,000, which resulted in $2 million annual 
savings. 

It wasn’t until early 1945 that Mrs. Evans was 
transferred to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Europe, which was headquartered 
in Paris, France. Her lodging was Room 413 in 
a hotel, which is now the 5-star Hotel Balzac. 
(Mrs. Evans has returned twice to Paris to see 
, her old living quarters.) While the hotel was 
only for WACs, Mrs. Evans did not work with 
other WACs. She worked with a male officer, 
‘ carrying out inspection duties, much like she 
did stateside. 

By the time the war ended, Mrs. Evans was 


the Women’s Army Corps [WAC] on July 1, 1943.) Women's Army Corps uniform stationed in Germany along the Rhine River, help- 


Although nearly 80 years have passed, Mrs. 

Evans can still recall, in vivid detail, her mother’s reaction when 
she told her she had applied. “She jumped up from the dining 
room table, shouting, ‘You'll be killed!” said Mrs. Evans, who is 
a member of Captain John Waller DAR Chapter, Lexington, Ky. 
“My mother had every reason to be upset, because she already 
had friends here in Lexington who had lost a son.” 

Her service started in August 1942. At 21, she was among the 
youngest of the women in her officer training class and one of | 
the first women to serve in the Army outside of nursing during | 
World War II. Asa home economics college graduate, she was 
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ing take care of German women prisoners of war. 
She even helped care for an infant who was born to one of the 
women there. After the Germans surrendered, Mrs. Evans was 
transferred to Camp Lucky Strike, an embarkation camp on the 
French coast, where she stayed for a few weeks before returning 
home to Kentucky. 


“When I got home, | felt lost,” she said. “I can definitely relate 


| to that feeling that our servicemen and women have today after 


they return home. You get accustomed to the security available 


through the military, and you suddenly come back and you're 
ina totally different realm.” 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF HELIN EVANS 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF MARIAN ELCANO 


She soon landed a job at the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, 
helping Kentucky veterans take 
advantage of the newly estab- 
lished G.I. Bill. She married her 
husband, Joe, also a World War II 
veteran, in 1948. He had wanted to 
get married earlier, but Mrs. Evans 


insisted he finish his degree at the University of Kentucky first. ' 


“He graduated on a Friday night, and we married Saturday 
at 10 a.m.,” she said. 

Their first child, Carson, was born in 1951, marking the end 
of Mrs. Evans’ professional career and the beginning of her 
volunteer one. Their daughter, Beth, was born two years later. 

From the DAR, which she joined in 1948, to the Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, where she served as president in 
the 1970s, to the local VA hospital, Mrs. Evans has been a faithful 
volunteer for a variety of causes over the years. 


Caregiver for the 
Frontlines 


* = By MaryS.Elcano —-x* 


n 1943, Marian Rebecca Sebring Eleano embarked 

on a remarkable wartime odyssey that began in Oil 

City, Pa., and ended after two years of service as an 

Army nurse in the European theater of World War 
II. Mrs. Elcano cared for thousands of patients, spanning 
the Normandy invasion, battles in Northern France, and 
engagements in Belgium and Germany. She was witness to 
the Battle of the Bulge and the Battle of Remagen Bridge to 
the liberation of Buchenwald Concentration Camp and the Allied 
victory in Germany. 

“Tt was absolutely the right thing for me to do at that time,” 
Mrs. Elcano said of her decision to serve. “I don’t think I could 
have done anything else, because the war in Europe was going 
on and we all wanted to get in there and help.” 


Prepping tor Service 

After graduating from nursing school at age 20, Mrs. Eleano 
enlisted in the U.S. Army Nurse Corps. Her first stop in January 
1943 was Camp Gordon in Augusta, Ga., where she joined the 
45th Evacuation Hospital and prepared for deployment. 

The 45th left New York in a convoy bound for England on 
November 17, 1943. After their troopship Aquitania landed 
in Greenock, Scotland, the 45th immediately boarded trains 


I enjoy speaking about my experience. 
I feel like what we did then has 
significance to what people do now. 
The past has a lot of relevance and 
importance in our lives today.”— Helen Evans 


And for her service both to her country and her community, 
she has received numerous awards, including being inducted 
into the United States Army Quartermaster Corps Hall of Fame, 
the Lexington/Fayette County Senior Citizen Hall of Fame and 
the Kentucky Veterans Hall of Fame. 

She also speaks frequently about her experience in World 
War II to groups both young and old. 

“T enjoy speaking about it,’ she said. “I feel like what we did 
then has significance to what people do now. The past has a lot 
of relevance and importance in our lives today.” 


bound for Wotton-under-Edge in 
Gloucestershire, England. From 
November 1943 until June 1944, the 
nurses were billeted among the local 
population, with Mrs. Elcano stay- 
ing with a baker’s family. Seven days 
after the D-Day invasion, on June 13, 
1944, the 45th left for France. 


D-Day + 10 

At 3 p.m. on June 16, 1944, the 45th 
crossed the English Channel aboard 
HMS Glenearn. “We landed at Omaha 
Beach, but couldn’t get close to the 
shore because of the tide,” Mrs. Elcano 
recounted. “We had to wade from the landing craft with our Army 

gear and equipment strapped on.” 

The 45th was the second evacuation hospital into Europe after 
the D-Day invasion. The first one was established on the bluff 
above Omaha Beach. The 45th moved up the bluff to assist the 
other hospital unit, which had been working 24-hour days. 

Considerable air activity occurred over the Omaha Beach sec- 
tor from both the Allied and German planes. “We had huge red 
crosses on the ground by our tents and on the roof of the tents,” 
Mrs. Elcano recounted. “We hoped they were going to honor the 
Red Cross Geneva Convention. And they did.” 

In the summer of 1944, the front line started moving 
quickly across Northern France. As the front moved, so did 
the evacuation hospitals. The 45th traveled hundreds of 

| miles across Northern France, working long shifts under 


a | 
A 1943 portrait of Marian 
Sebring Elcano in her Army 
Nurse Corps uniform 
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difficult circumstances. In addition to treating many 
serious battle casualties, including chest, abdomi- 
nal and head injuries, the 45th cared for victims of 
malaria, respiratory infections and pernicious anemia. 

“Tt wasn’t like the movies,” Mrs. Elcano observed. 
“We didn’t have time to get to know the patients well. 
We weren’t their girlfriends. When you are so busy, 
you have to keep going from one to the other, and you 
don’t have much time to think.” 


Battles oi the Bulge and Remagen Bridge 

As the Allied Forces moved into Belgium in September 1944, 
the 45th followed closely behind, using deserted school build- 
ings and abandoned hotels as hospitals. From December 16, 
1944, to January 25, 1945, the German Army launched the mas- 
sive offensive known as the Battle of the Bulge. During the most 
intense fighting, the 45th hospital was close to the front in a 
school building in Eupen, Belgium. 

During one attack, patients were quickly moved to the school 
basement where shelters and an emergency surgery facility 
were set up. Mrs. Elcano and the other 45th nurses crawled on 
the floor, dispensing medication to the injured. 

The high-pitched, shrieking sounds of combat—particularly 
the bombs nicknamed “Screaming Meemies”—were among her 
most terrifying memories of the war. Mrs. Elcano described the 


Clockwise from above: The 
45th Evacuation Hospital set 
up in Normandy, France * 
Marian Elcano in front of a tent 
in northern France * During 
the intense fighting in Belgium 
in late 1944-early 1945, the 
45th was bombed while it was 
stationed in a school buliding. 


noise as “absolutely petrifying. ... The bomb would just scream 
like a person for three minutes.” 

Due to the repeated threat from enemy aircraft, all patients 
were evacuated, and the hospital was dismantled. The hospi- 
tal staff moved to Malmedy, Belgium, where Christmas was 
celebrated among the sounds of intermittent bombing and 
strafing. 
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keep going from one to the 
other, and you don’t have 
much time to think.”— marian Elcano 


In March 1945, the German Army retreated into the Rhineland 
to bomb the Remagen Bridge and prevent the Allied forces from 
crossing the Rhine. Several battles took place at the bridge, and as 
the closest evacuation hospital, the 45th treated many casualties. 

After the Remagen Bridge collapsed on March 17, 1945, within 
a few days Army engineers built new metal and pontoon bridges 
for the Allied forces to cross the Rhine River into Germany. 
Following closely behind the front lines, the 45th was the first 
American evacuation hospital in Germany. 


Victory in Europe 

The 45th remained in Germany until June 1945. During that 
time, evacuation hospitals transitioned to serve both combat 
forces and noncombatants, such as survivors from concentration 
camps. In April 1945, when the 6th Armored Division liberated 
the Buchenwald Concentration Camp, doctors from the 45th 
accompanied them and set up an evacuation hospital in reno- 
vated buildings previously used as the Waffen-SS 
barracks. Once the survivors were evacuated, nurses 
of the 45th visited the camp and witnessed firsthand 
the inhumanity of Nazi Germany. 

After the evacuation of Buchenwald, the 45th 
headed across Germany, almost reaching Berlin 
by the time the war ended. “You could always tell 
when the battles were over because the number of 
wounded decreased,” Mrs. Elcano said. 

On November 20, 1945, in Le Havre, France, the 
nurses of the 45th boarded the Thomas H. Barry for 
America. Mrs. Elcano was discharged as a captain in 
the U.S. Army at Fort Dix, N.J., and returned home. 
The 45th Evacuation Hospital was awarded five 
Campaign and Service Medals and the Meritorious 
Service Unit Plaque for their extraordinary medical 
service in World War II. 

In 1946, she married Michael P. Elcano in Reno, 
Nev. They first met at Camp Gordon in 1943. Michael 
retired from the Army in 1965 as a lieutenant colonel, 
after serving in the Korean War and in Army intelligence positions. 
Marian and Michael were married for 61 years until his death in 
2007. They raised five children in Alexandria, Va., and welcomed 
nine grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. Mrs. Elcano is 
a member of Stone Bridge DAR Chapter, Sterling, Va. 4+ 

Mary Elcano, Marian’s daughter, is a member of Chevy Chase 
DAR Chapter, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


PATRICK SHEARY 


MAINE CONTRASTS 


These two pieces of neoclassical-style furniture were 
designed and made in Maine, a province of Massachusetts 
until 1820. Design influences from northeastern 
Massachusetts blend with local aesthetics, giving the 
furniture a distinctive style. 

The combined three-tier desk and bookcase was called a 
“ladies secretary” in design books of the period. It’s attrib- 
uted to an unknown cabinetmaker from Augusta, Maine, 
and dates to the 1820s. Similar desks and bookcases have 
been found in Boston and Newburyport, Mass. However, in 
place of the sliding tambour doors seen in Boston examples, 
hinged doors are used to conceal the various pigeonholes 
and small drawers inside the middle tier. This design choice 
was perhaps due to a local preference or a concession to 


cost. Maine cabinetmakers 
extensively used locally avail- 
able birch in both decoration and construction. The birch 
wood waist moldings and veneer panels form a distinctive 
contrast with the imported mahogany used on the front. 
Between 1810 and 1814, silversmith and clockmaker 
Frederick Wingate of Augusta made works for the tall case 
clock. Because of design similarities to that of Boston exam- 
ples, the case’s unknown cabinetmaker likely trained in that 
city. The design features imported mahogany and locally 
available wood, in this instance maple, to create a visual 
contrast similar to the desk and bookcase. The imported 
mahogany applied sparingly only on the front suggests a 
costly touch. — Patrick Sheary 
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SERVICE 


TO AMERICA 


Spotlighting DAR Volunteers 
Who Give Back to Their 


A Community-wide 


Celebration of Patriotism 


he crash of waves against 

the shoreline; the scream 

of jet engines overhead; 

the ensuing roar of 
2 million spectators watching a 
team of 20,300-Ib. aircraft perform 
unfathomable aerobatics—that’s 
the excitement of the Great Pacific 
Airshow! 

For three days every October, the 
airshow treats Huntington Beach, 
Calif., to a spectacular display of patriotism and commu- 
nity-wide camaraderie. The annual event gives attendees 
the chance to witness the evolution of aviation technology 
through dazzling airborne performances and static displays. 
This year’s show featured three jet teams: the U.S. Air Force 
Thunderbirds, the Canadian Snowbirds and the British Red 
Arrows. Attendees witnessed aerobatics by the best military 
and private pilots, parachute teams, and search and rescue 
groups from across the globe. 

Such a large event requires many months of planning and the 
assistance of many volunteers, and members of Clara Barton 
DAR Chapter stepped in to do their part for the awe-inspiring 
2019 event. When Member Cindy Wright, who had volunteered 
for the show in previous years, presented it to her chapter as 
a possible service opportunity for the National DAR Day of 
Service in October, Chapter Regent Alice Densmore and fellow 
Daughters were immediately eager to participate. 

Volunteer efforts began with mandatory attendance at 
three separate informational meetings held by the airshow’s 
organizers prior to opening day. Volunteers were briefed on 
expectations, and two-person teams were assigned to guest 
tents, referred to as “Hospitality Chalets.” The teams flanked 
the entrances to the chalets from 7 a.m. until the close of the 
show at 4 p.m. Their assigned duties included placing wrist- 
bands on guests upon entry of the chalet and making sure 
airshow pilots, their guests and other VIPs were greeted and 
welcomed into the chalet. They were also responsible for 
setting up the chalets, wiping down tables and chairs, and 
sweeping walkways at the end of the day. Daughters offered 
general assistance, often escorting lost patrons to their correct 
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Communities in Meaningful Ways 


—- 


Clockwise from left: Katie Post, 

Alice Densmore and Cindy Wright ° 

Staff Sgt. Edward Kearns of the U.S. Air 
Force Thunderbirds, Jenice Anderson, and 
Major Jason Markzon of the U.S. Air Force 
Thunderbirds * Jenice Anderson, Heidi 
Graeler, Alice Densmore and Greta Graeler 


7, AIRSHOW 


locations with a smile—while taking the opportunity to talk 
about DAR to interested parties. 

Over the course of the show, Daughters contributed approx- 
imately 148 volunteer hours and universally reported their 
enjoyment in serving the city and its visitors. Plans are already 
in the works to volunteer again next fall, with the hope that even 
more chapter members can participate. 

As the daughter of Air Force fighter pilot Major Denis M. 
Cordero, Jenice Anderson, Clara Barton First Vice Regent, 
and her daughter, Chapter Librarian Ashley Anderson, felt a 
deep personal connection to the Great Pacific Airshow and are 
enthusiastic about participating in the future. “There’s some- 
thing about the sound of freedom that just puts chills down 
your spine, knowing these pilots have dedicated themselves 
to protect our freedoms,” Mrs. Anderson said. “Helping our 


community celebrate its patriotism was an experience I will 
never forget.” © 
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DAR HISTORIC 


PRESERVATION 


GRANTS 


BARN RAISING 


Brightening the Look and 
Extending the Life of a Michigan 
Gathering Place 


he historic Kelley-Fisk Farm is a vital part of the 

social fabric of White Lake Township, Mich. Not 

only is it home to the White Lake Historical Society, 

but since the township doesn’t have a downtown 
area where the community can easily meet, the farm’s central- 
ized location also makes it a gathering place for locals. 

The farm dates to 1855, when Asa Kelley bought the property. 
He built a Greek Revival-style farmhouse on the land around 
that same time, along with a barn that would later be lost to 
a fire. Kelley lived on the farm with his family for 20 years, 
until 1875, when Luther Fisk purchased it. Fisk and his wife 
raised his four children in this house, two of whom lived their 
entire life there. 

Around 1900 the Fisk family built the barn that stands on 
the property today. The structure was designed as a bank barn, 


WHY ARE BARNS SO 
OFTEN PAINTED RED? 
The short answer is 

“Tradition!” The long 
answer is that farmers 
added ferrous oxide 
(commonly referred to 
as rust) to the mixture 
of oil and paint used 

on their barns. Ferrous 
oxide deterred mold 
and moss, which traps 
moisture in the wood, 
increasing decay and 
causing structural dam- 
age. The compound was 
widely available to most 
farmers, making it a 


simple and easy fix while 


tinting the color of the 
paint. 
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Supporting Worthy Preservation 


Projects Nationwide Focused on the 
Mission of the DAR 


meaning that it is built on a hill 
for ground-level accessibility 
on both of its levels, and it has 
a stone foundation with hand- 
hewn wood pegged beams. The 
barn still has its original hay 
mow, hay sling, granary and 
ladders in the upper level. The 
lower level houses the original 
stanchions for cows, feed bins 
and slides. 

After the death of Luther’s 
son, Ira, in 1979, the property was 
vacant for nearly eight years. In 
fact, it was in jeopardy of being 
demolished when the township 
boughtit. The community formed 
White Lake Historical Society in 
1987 to preserve this small piece 
of history. Today the farm demon- 
strates turn-of-the-century farm 
life to visitors, who can tour the 
homestead, barn, outbuildings 


and even a one-room schoolhouse that was saved from demo- 
lition and moved to the site. 

The society offers educational open houses, hosts school 
field trips and acts as a home base for locals. Public events 
include a fall festival in September, special Halloween activities 
throughout October and the township Christmas tree light- 
ing festival in December. The farm also houses the township’s 
archive of historical records. 

Recently, a DAR Historie Preservation Grant of $2,200— 
facilitated by Lydia Barnes Potter DAR Chapter, Waterford. 
Mich.—was awarded to the White Lake Historical Society to 
paint the barn and complete minor repairs to the structure. The 
grant helped to defray the cost of labor and paint, which will 
further protect the wood and prevent future deterioration to 
the exterior. “Fisk Farm” was also repainted on the prominent 
side of the barn that overlooks a highly trafficked intersection, 
increasing visibility of the barn to thousands of commuters. 


The DAR Historic Preservation Grants program invites public charity 
501(c)(3) organizations to apply for matching fund grants to support 
worthwhile local projects related to historic preservation. For more details on 
applying for a DAR Historic Preservation Grant, visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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War of 
The Words 


Grammar fora 
New Country 


In the months following America’s 
victory and newfound independence 


from Britain, Noah Webster found him- | 


self without a job. By his mid-20s, Webster 
was an unsuccessful lawyer and itinerant 
schoolmaster. It is at this cross- 
roads in his life that Rosemarie 
Ostler’s Founding Grammars: 
How Early America’s War Over 
Words Shaped Today’s Language 
(St. Martin’s Press, 2015) begins. 

In her well-researched book, 
Ostler, a former librarian and 
linguist, traces the history of 
grammar, spelling and language 
back to America’s earliest days. 
Using linguistic founding father Noah 
Webster as a benchmark, Ostler outlines 
the contentious debates that shaped the 
rules on language and grammar that we 
still (mostly) abide by today. 


UNIQUELY AMERICAN 

Most early Americans owned just two 
books—the Bible and a grammar book. 
Books were prized possessions, and 
Ostler calls grammar “a compelling issue 
... for anyone who cared about education 
or self-betterment.” This included school- 
children, as well as uneducated adults. 

“People who wanted to advance in life 
needed a command of educated-sound- 
ing English,” Ostler writes. “That meant 
poring over and memorizing standard 
grammiar texts.” 

Most Americans relied exclusively on 
British imports for instruction, specifi- 
cally A New Guide to the English Tongue by 
English schoolmaster Thomas Dilworth. 
Webster, however, was emphatic about 
achieving a distinctly American stan- 
dard of speech. In the introduction to his 
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GRAMMARS 


first spelling book titled A Grammatical 
Institute of the English Language, Part I 
written in 1783, Webster wrote: 

“For America in her infancy to adopt 
the present maxims of the old world 
would be to stamp the wrinkle of decrepit 
age upon the bloom of youth. ... America 
must be as independent in literature as 
she is in politics—as famous for arts as 
for arms.” 

Webster’s “blue-backed speller,” as it 
came to be known due to its blue cloth 
cover, would prove hugely successful— 
in part because it was easier to 


—— g | use than Dilworth’s and had 
=-UND ING 


a distinct American slant. For 
instance, in examples of proper 
nouns he lists Mississippi and 
Philadelphia. To exemplify the 
use of articles before names, he 
chose the phrase, “A traitor is 
called an Arnold.” 

By 1837, an estimated 15 
million copies were sold—an 
exceptional feat, Ostler notes, consider- 
ing the country’s population was under 
13 million at the time. 


GRAMMAR PET PEEVES 

Ostler also spends a good deal of time 
highlighting other linguists of the day 
such as Americans Lindley Murray and 
Richard Grant White. 

Murray found success with his 1795 

| English Grammar, Adapted to the Different 
Classes of Learners, by including practice 
exercises and the first example of what 
would be considered a style guide. He 
also continued the traditional approach 
of connecting grammar with moral les- 
sons. In fact, Murray ends his book by 
proclaiming, “Embarrassed, obscure, 
and feeble sentences are generally, if 
not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thought.” 

Such parallels to virtue and language 
would continue to crop up, one par- 
ticularly entertaining example from the 
presidential election of 1828 between 
Andrew Jackson and John Quincy Adams. 


Adams’ supporters apparently railed 
Jackson as a country bumpkin, merci- 
lessly seizing on Jackson’s limited formal 
schooling and poor spelling. 

Ostler writes: “Adams considered 
Jackson ‘a barbarian who could not write 
a sentence of grammar and hardly could 
spell his own name’ Adams, in contrast, 
had once been a professor of rhetoric and 
oratory at Harvard.” 

Ostler also discusses Davy Crockett 
who, when addressing critics of his book’s 
“homespun” style, would comment: “I 
can only say... that while critics were 
learning grammar, and learning to spell, 1 
and ‘Doctor Jackson, L.L.D, were fighting 
in the wars ... Big men have more impor- 
tant matters to attend to than crossing 
their t’s and dotting their i’s.” 

To her credit, Ostler embraces the 
inherent comedy within her research. 
At one point, when describing Murray’s 
success, Ostler writes: “Murray always 
remained humble about his work and 
open to suggestions even after his books 
became bestsellers. Such humility was 
a rare trait in the contentious world 
of grammar book writing.” The con- 
stant back-and-forth bickering between 
grammarians, linguists and politicians 
is entertaining, in part, because it is so 
smartly packaged. 

Ostler sprinkles other jewels of 
information throughout, too. She cites 
how Webster believed the spelling 
of women should be “wimmen” and 
devotes an entire chapter to debates over 
whether “ain’t” should be allowed in the 
dictionary. 

There are readers who, likely scarred 
by years of diagramming sentences and 
internal wars of using “1” or “me,” will 
have no interest in this book. But Ostler 
dedicates this deliciously detailed, won- 


_ derfully weird book to the former spelling 


bee champs and the grammar know- 
it-alls. Her audience are those with a 
favorite punctuation mark and those who 
hunt comma splices with vengeance and 
ared pen. © —Abbey Dean 
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FURNITURE 
FORWARD 


With the Waln-Morris Desk, 
DAR Museum Adds Exquisite 
Piece of American History 


arly in January, fine arts 

movers delivered a new 

acquisition to the DAR 

Museum that DAR 
curators and the NSDAR Executive 
Board have been working for more 
than a year to acquire: the Waln- 
Morris desk and bookcase. 

Standing at nearly 9’ tall, this 
Philadelphia-made desk and bookcase was 
in the same family for more than 200 years. 
The piece is on display to the public for the 
first time since it was constructed between 
1755 and 1780. 

Philadelphia cabinetmakers create some 
of the most expressive furniture in the 
rococo style during the Colonial period, 
drawing on their English, German and 
Irish traditions as influences. The DAR 
Museum joins the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Winterthur 
Museum and Garden; and the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
as caretakers of these objects that represent the pinnacle of 
Colonial American furniture making. 

“The remarkable condition of this desk and book- 
case makes it a standout among surviving 18th-century 
Philadelphia case furniture, as it still retains its original 
central cartouche and flame urn finials,” said Patrick Sheary, 
curator of furnishings 
and historic interiors 
at the DAR Museum. 
These fragile decora- 
tive items were often 
damaged or lost over the 
centuries. The desk and 
bookcase is not signed 
by the cabinetmaker, 
but it exhibits both 
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NEWS 
EVENTS 
MISCELLANY 


English and German characteristics in 
its carved rococo styling and massive 
architectural proportions. 

It is constructed primarily of 
mahogany, with a mix of pine, oak 
and poplar making up the areas 
not intended to be seen, such as 
drawer bottoms and sides and the 
backs of the bookcase and desk. 
“Such a piece would have been 
expensive when made, particularly 
with the extra carving and the use 
of imported mahogany,” Sheary 
pointed out. Desks and bookcases 

served as household nerve centers. 
Its interior is fitted with pigeon- 
holes and small drawers, as well as a series 
of secret compartments that stored and 
secured valuables, money, papers and 
letters. Women and men sat at desks 
to write, balance accounts and man- 
age household affairs. An elaborate 
desk and bookcase like this was usually 
placed in a parlor or study. It could cost 
15 pounds when new (more than half an 
annual wage for most people). 

The prior owners cared for the desk 
so well over the years that it retained 
its history, or provenance. The desk and 

bookcase was made for Richard Waln (1737-1809), a pacifist 
and abolitionist Quaker in Philadelphia. Following Waln’s 
death in 1809, it passed to his youngest son, who married the 
granddaughter of Captain Samuel Morris, commander of the 
First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry during the American 
Revolution. It next passed to Richard’s grandson, who married 
the granddaughter of Robert Morris, known as the “financier 
of the revolution” and a founding father. It remained in the 
family until acquired by the DAR Museum. 

“Future research will uncover more of what the desk 
and bookcase can tell us, about the family that used it 
and about the people who made it,” Sheary said. “There 
is arich field of study in Philadelphia furniture on 
which we can draw to help us.” The desk and book- 
case is on exhibit in the DAR Museum’s Study Gallery 
where visitors can have a 360-degree view of it. * 


—Heidi Campbell-Shoaf, director and chief curator, 
DAR Museum 
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Front features President Thomas 
Jefferson’s classic portrait and is 
privately-enhanced with sepia-toned 
photographic artwork saluting America’s 
World War II heroes. 


Seventy-five years ago, for five long weeks between 19th of February and the 
26th of March, a tiny island in the Pacific became the site of unparalleled 
heroism. Using a coordinated strategy of aerial bombing, shelling from ships 
and amphibious assault, the heavily-fortified and strategically located Japanese- 
occupied island was taken by (mainly) U.S. troops. The battle there gave us a 
new definition of bravery and secured the position of the U.S. Marine Corps as 
the world’s premier fighting force. Now The Bradford Exchange Mint salutes the 


75” Anniversary of Iwo Jima and its many heroes with this extremely limited U.S. 


legal tender $2 Bill 


Genuine U.S. legal tender and scarce collector favorites, even ordinary $2 
bills are rarely seen. They make up fewer than 1% of all currency produced in the 
United States today. This official $2 bill features third President Thomas Jefferson's 
image on the front. What's more, it has been enhanced by The Bradford Exchange 
Mint with custom sepia-toned photographic imagery that depicts Allied troops in 
action on Iwo Jima. The back features the traditional depiction of the presentation 


of the Declaration of Independence. It’s a magnificent expression of American pride 


The Bradford Exchange Mint is not affiliated with the US. Government or US. Mint 


to enjoy for years to come. 


PLEASE RESPOND PROMPTLY SEND NO MONEY NOW 


i i a ee 2 
Pm: 1579901504 RR 


Enhanced with sepia-toned photographic 
artwork saluting America’s 
WWII heroes. 


All-New Legal Tender 
$2 Bill Salutes 


THE 75% ANNIVERSARY 
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Your $2 Bill is offered in crisp, 
Uncirculated Condition and preserved 
in a crystal-clear, sealed holder. 


A superb value ... 100% guaranteed. 


Act now to acquire yours at the $34.95" price, backed by our unconditional, 365- 
day guarantee. You need send no money now, you will be billed with shipment. 
You may cancel at any time simply by notifying us. Don't miss this historic 
opportunity — order today 


A crystal- 
clear, 
tamper- 
proof Polder 
keeps your 
historic 
currency 
secure 


www.bradfordexchange.com/iwojima 


©2020 BGE 17-01829-004-BD 


ne Mrs. Mr. Ms._ SS 


Bradford Exchange Mint 


9307 Milwaukee Avenue - Niles, IL 60714-1393 Address ___ ———— aa 


! YES. Please reserve The 75th Anniversary of Iwo Jima $2 Bill, (or me as described City 


' in this announcement. | need send no money now. | will be billed with shipment. 
Umit: cne per order, 
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NAME 


Discover the meaning behind some 


of the DAR chapters’ unique names. 


River Aux Sables Chapter, Tawas 
City, Mich., held its first official meet- 
ing on October 10, 1974, at Tawas City. 
Past Michigan State Regent Marilyn 
Zeder, Roxanne Kenyon and Iva Haley 
diligently recruited women to become 
members of this new chapter. While 
waiting for the acceptance of the 12th 
and 13th members, they discussed 
appropriate chapter names connected 
to history that could be documented 
prior to 1825. Records showed that in 
1823, aclaim to land situated on the 


“Riviére Aux Sables,” Ojibway for Sandy 


River, was entered by Louis Chevalier, 
a fur trapper and trader. At that time, 


the American Fur Company maintained 


a post near the mouth of the river. The 
name was a fitting choice because the 
River Aux Sables meanders through 
most of the counties in which member- 
ship resides. Mrs. Zeder was installed 
as the first Regent of the newly formed 
chapter. 


Wharton Chapter, Covington, La., 
initially organized in 1957 and reorga- 
nized on October 10, 1974, was named 


in honor of John Wharton Collins, who 


served as captain of the 4th Regiment 
of General David Morgan’s Louisiana 
militia in the War of 1812. His father, 
Thomas Wharton Collins, changed 
their last name, Wharton, to his 
mother’s maiden name, Collins, after 
fleeing from Scotland. 

In 1813, Collins purchased a 20,000- 
acre tract of British West Florida in 
what is now Louisiana, and estab- 
lished the town of Wharton. He laid 
the town out in a pattern of squares 
within squares, which were accessed 
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by alleyways, and named the town’s 
center the Division of St. John. This 
unique design is largely responsible for 
the city’s placement on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1981. The 
city was formally incorporated in 1816 
and renamed Covington, possibly in 
honor of General Leonard Covington, a 
hero of the War of 1812. 

Collins is buried across from the 
former city hall in Covington Cemetery 
No. 1, where the gravestone is deco- 
rated. Wharton Chapter sponsored 
a tree in Thomas Wharton Collins’ 
name as part of DAR’s Pathway of the 
Patriots project. 


Tucker's Barn Chapter, Lenoir, 
N.C., organized September 7, 2019, 
was named for the community of 
Tucker's Barn, which was settled by 
the Tucker family around 1765. In 
1771 the area around Tucker’s Barn, or 
Tucker’s Muster Ground, became a new 
county. William Tucker’s property was 
the location for many functions, includ- 
ing public meetings, voting and social 
events, and the local militia also held 
drills four times a year there. 

One community gathering celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1826. This event included 
a parade with fife and drum corps, a 
march by veterans of the American 
Revolution and War of 1812, speeches, 

a BBQ and a dance. Generals William 
Lenoir and David Newland were 
present, along with Colonels Charles 
McDowell, Samuel Price Carson, 
Waightsell Avery, Hosea Bradford and 
prominent local families. 

The location was so popular that it 
inspired a fiddle tune titled, “Tucker’s 
Barn.” In 1964, Grammy Award-winning 
guitarist Arthel Lane “Doc” Watson 
recorded the song, which can be heard 
on YouTube at www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=r4 KaFTUIVOw, * 


BATTLE(FIELD) 
READY 

American Battlefield 
Trust's 2020 Events 


he American Battlefield Trust— 
a nonprofit, nonpartisan organi- 

zation dedicated to preserving 
battlegrounds associated with the 
Revolutionary War, War of 1812 and 
Civil War—recently announced its 
2020 slate of educational programs. 
These events include continuing 
education for teachers, living history 
demonstrations at important historic 
sites and structures, family-friendly 
gatherings, and member conferences. 
The trust, which has protected more 
than 52,000 acres, aims to educate the 
public about what happened at these 
battlegrounds and why it matters today. 


Park Day at sites nationwide, April 
4, 2020: Join fellow volunteers at a 
nearby battlefield, museum or historic 
site near you to help perform critical 
maintenance projects. 


Generations Program, Yorktown, 
Va., April 18, 2020: Explore the battle 
that turned the world upside down 
and secured American victory in the 
Revolutionary War. It's one of the trust's 
family-friendly Generations programs, 
designed to help history lovers pass on 
their passion for the past to children, 
grandchildren and other young people. 


Annual Conference, Chantilly, 
Va., June 3-7, 2020: Members of the 
trust meet for a weekend of tours and 
exclusive speakers. 


National Teacher Institute, Mobile, 
Ala., July 9-11, 2020: Educators gather 
for an acclaimed continuing education 
and training conference, which is free 
to teachers with travel scholarships 
available, 


Advance registration or applicable 
fees may be necessary for some 
events. Visit www.battlefields.org/ 
events for more information. * 
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Ladies Sweater 


Features 
Intarsia Knitting 
Technique 


Inspired by 
the Stars and Stripes 


of the American Flag 


Available in 7 Sizes: S to 3X 


Warm Up t to Gvery Day Patriotic Style 


VY } hite picket fences, homecoming parades, freedom and 
UV hot apple pie are just a few of the wonderful things that 
perfectly capture that hometown Americana vibe. Now you can 

wrap yourself in the warmth of our great nation every day with 

this custom-crafted knit jacket inspired by the stars and stripes 

of the American Flag. 

This heather gray and blue color block sweater is made of 
100% acrylic for a lightweight wool-like feel. Bold white stars 
are woven into the blue sleeves of the jacket using the intarsia 
knitting technique for an eye-catching patriotic look. Design 
details include front hip pockets, striped red, white and blue rib 
knit cuffs and hem, and full zipper closure. The crew neck cut 


of the sweater provides a very flattering fit so you can show yaur 
love for our proud country in all-American style. Imported. 


A Limited Time Offer, Not Available in Stores 


The “Star Spangled Pride” Ladies Sweater is available in 

7 sizes, small to 3X for the fantastic price of just $89.95", 
payable in 3 easy installments of $29.98. Sizes 1X to 3X, add 
$10. To reserve yours, backed by our 30-day full-money-back 
guarantee, there’s no need to send any money now. Just fill out 
and return the Priority Reservation. You won't be able to find 
this one-of-a-kind sweater anywhere else. So, don’t miss out. 
Get cozy with the comfort of the U.S.A. and arder today! 


Order Today at bradfordexchange.com/32839 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


TY RESERVATION 


B 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue 
Please reserve the “Star Spangled Pride” Ladies Sweater 


for me as described in this announcement, in the size 
indicated below. Please Respond Promptly 


(C} Smait (6-8) 01-32839-010 () x1 (18) 01-32839-013 
(J Medium (10-12) 01-32839-011 (1x (20) ot-32839-014 
() Large (14-16) 01-32839-012 (C) ax (22) 01-32839-015 

(3x (24) 01-32839-016 


‘ PRIORI : 
Bradford Exchange 

+ Sinee 19736 
Niles, IL 60714-1393 


©2020 The Bradford Exchange 01-32839-001.BIB 


Mrs. Mr. Ms. 


Name (Please Pret Crash) 
Address 


City 


State __ Zip 
Email - 


Prey total of $11 29 shipping and service (eae bradlrdanchange com) 
Pinsse alow 4-6 weeks ater intial payment lor shipment. 
Sates sutyect to product avallabiity and order scceplance, 
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Taking Care of Treasures 


o you have a vintage artifact 


offer guidance on managing pests and 
that you want to preserve? 


disasters that damage your heirlooms. 
The Smithsonian’s Museum When more expert advice is needed, 

Conservation Institute hasalonglistof the site offers directories of conserva- 

guidelines for cleaning, maintaining and tors and artifact caretakers. 


preserving antiques and vintage items. Learn more at www.si.edu/mci/ 
The site has downloadable pamphlets —_ english/learn_more/taking_care/index. 
with guidelines on caring for furni- html. 


ture, paintings, paper-based materials, 
textiles, and audiovisual and photo- 
graphic materials. There are sections 
on taking care of objects ranging from 
the expected—clocks, watches, dolls 
and toys—to the unexpected—antique 
armaments, globes, papier-mache, 
videotapes, even antique radios and 
telephones. Other sections of the site 


200 Candles 


Throughout 2020, Maine is 
celebrating its bicentennial of 
statehood with a varied array of 
programs. Here are a few of the 
signature events: 


MARCH 15, 2020: Statehood Day 
Celebration, Augusta Armory, Augusta 
The public is invited for an afternoon of 
speeches, music from a live orchestra 
and choir, poems, and a birthday cake 
provided by bicentennial sponsor 
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Frederick County Archives 


Hannaford. Speakers will include 
& Research Center ree : : 
Maine's congressional delegation, 
24 E. Church St., representatives from the Penobscot 
Frederick, MD 21701 Nation, the state historian and state 
Wed-Sat, 10-4; Sun 1-4 poet jaureate. 
4 301-663-118 x103 MAY 16, 2020: Bicentennial 


library@frederickhistory.org Community Parade, Auburn/Lewiston 


www.frederickhistory.org The parade will celebrate Maine's 
veterans, youth and culture, featuring 
few floats and bands from across the state. 
Mc | JULY 3-20, 2020: Tall Ships Festival, 
“a ¥ up and down the Maine Coast 
“a Ports of call will include Bangor, Belfast, 


Boothbay, Bucksport, Castine, Portland, 
Rockland and Searsport. 


RESERVE TODAY! 
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Saturday-Sunday Admission «| | i 
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Genealogy and Property Research 


3% gh 


Discount Overnight Stays 


OCTOBER 10-12, 2020: Innovation 
Expo, Bangor 

A future-focused, interactive 
experience to showcase the ingenuity 


25 pp 
and expertise of Maine’s businesses 


| f Hi E R { TA G E and academic institutions. 


FREDERICK VISES 3 
Brie it canis ie Bae ( j realenick, For the latest list and for more 


City & COUNTY information, visit https://www. 
maine200.org. * 
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DAR Constitution Hall 


: . HOW AN ESTATE GIFT WORKS 
With as little as one sentence in your will Ne io . 
Create a will or trust leaving part of 
or living trust, you can create a legacy your estate to family and part to DAR. 


called a charitable bequest that honors our You can also give a specific amount 
; of cash, securities or property. 
patriots and preserves our American story 


for future generations. 


Begin the conversation about how you can support the pillars of NSDAR for future generations 
of Americans. Please complete and return the enclosed reply card or visit us online today at 


plannedgiving.darorg. 


Be part of our American legacy. 


i Daughters of the 
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Office of Development | (800) 449-1776 | giftplanning@darorg | plannedgiving.darorg 


Exploring Augusta, the Capital City of the ‘Down East State’ 
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Maine's Kennebec Valley is known for-its pristine 
forests, waterfalls, mountains and hiking trails. Covering 
more than 5,000 square miles’of the state, the valley i is 
bookended by the Canadian province of Quebec an dy 
Maine's capital city—Augusta. Located on the banks) 

of the Kennebec River, Augusta's history,dates back to 

the 1600s, when American Indians and Pilgrims trad d 
agricultural goods and animal furs. —syMegantiamby — 
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AMERICAN INDIAN HISTORY 


ong before European settlers 
arrived in the Kennebec 
Valley, the area was inhab- 
ited by American Indian 
tribes—specifically, the 
Abenaki, an Algonquian-speaking tribe. 
Around 1625, settlers from Plymouth 
County arrived while on an expedition to 
find a place to trade corn, peas and other 
produce for furs. In his 1892 History of 
Augusta; First Settlements and Early Days 
as a Town, James North wrote that the 
English “ascended the Kennebec in a 
shallop loaded with corn.” In exchange 
for the corn, he continued, “they obtained 
700 pounds of beaver [furs], besides 
other furs.” In 1628, the colonists of New 
Plymouth established a trading post 
at the mouth of the Kennebec River, 
calling it Cushnoc, meaning “the conse- 
crated place.” 

Trading between the American Indian 
tribes and the English was profitable 
until around the early 1670s, at which 
point the trading post was abandoned 
after trade with the American Indian 
tribes started to decline. In subsequent 
years, four eras of hostilities were waged 
on Maine soil: Queen Anne’s War, 1703- 
1713; Dummer’s War, 1722-1724; King 
George’s War, 1744-1748; and the French 
and Indian War, 1754-1763. 

Though Maine was wracked by the 
hostilities and its citizens often tried 
to evacuate from the front lines of 


The Maine State 
House in Augusta 
was completed 

in 1832. Architect 
Charles Bulfinch 
designed it based 
on the style of the 
Massachusetts 
State House. 


the battles, it was still a province of 
Massachusetts at the time, and fear- 
ful Boston lawmakers felt more secure 
with a so-called buffer against a north- 
ern invasion. They began preventing 
citizens of certain border towns from 
leaving “under legal penalty of having 
their property confiscated,” accord- 
ing to Neil Rolde in Maine: Downeast 
and Different: An Illustrated History 
(American Historical Press, 2006). “Over 
time, the farmers of Maine became sol- 
diers. Their militia outfits were not much 
to look at on the drill field, yet learning 
the art of fighting with the skill of war- 
ring Indians was far more of a necessity 


Old Fort Western 
Living History Museum 


than being able to march straight. They 
learned how to shoot from behind trees 
and rock walls, how to scout and how to 
stage a surprise attack,” he continued. 
In 1754 the Kennebec Proprietors, a 
Boston-based land company and suc- 
cessors to the Plymouth Company, built 
Fort Western. The Kennebec Proprietors 
were interested in “expanding their 
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influence in the area as part of an effort 
by Britain and her Colonies to take final 
political control of North America and 
sever what they saw as the ties between 
the Abenaki and the French in Canada,” 
according to a history of Fort Western 
on www.augustamaine.gov, 

Fort Western was built as a supply 
depot for Fort Halifax, located 17 miles 
north in Winslow and also built by the 
Kennebec Proprietors in 1754. From 
1754 to 1767, Captain James Howard and 
his men were stationed at Fort Western. 
When military protection was no longer 
necessary, Howard remained as a per- 
manent settler and the main building 
was turned into a residence and store. 

In 1771, Cushnoc—later known 
locally as “the Fort”—was incorpo- 
rated as part of Hallowell, named for 
Benjamin Hallowell, a Boston merchant 
and one of the Kennebec Proprietors. In 
February 1797, Cushnoc was split and 
incorporated by the Massachusetts 
General Court as Harrington. Later 
that year, however, the town changed its 
name to Augusta, named after Augusta 
Dearborn, daughter of Henry Dearborn, 
a Massachusetts statesman, soldier in 
the Revolutionary War and the fifth U.S. 
Secretary of War. 


EARLY YEARS 


Though not yet astate, Maine did play 
arole in the Revolutionary War. In 1775, 
Benedict Arnold led 1,100 Continental 
Army troops from Cambridge to invade 
Quebec. The journey up the Kennebec 
River was exhausting, plagued by leak- 
ing boats, spoiled food supplies and 
ruined gunpowder. Arnold—along with 
his officers, including Daniel Morgan, 


Aaron Burr and Henry Dearborn— 
stayed at Fort Western’s main house for 
approximately one week as his bateaux 
(a flat-bottomed riverboat) was repaired 
and supplies were loaded. 

Maine would become the 23rd 
state in 1820, after it seceded from 
Massachusetts. Just seven years later, 
Augusta was named the state’s capital. 
In 1848, Augusta was chartered as a city. 

Over the years, Augusta has been 
home to a variety of industries, ranging 
from shipping and trading to manufac- 
turing and publishing. In the late 1800s, 
publisher and advertiser E.C. Allen oper- 
ated his flourishing mail-order and 
publishing house in Augusta. Allen and 
his associates published dozens of farm 
and home magazines, such as Home 
and Fireside and Golden Moments. The 
Gannett and Morse Concern, another 
publishing house, made its home in 
Augusta in the late 1800s. 


PRESENT-DAY AUGUSTA 


As the capital of Maine, the city and 
state government are a major employer 
of Augusta residents. Because of this, the 
city’s unemployment rate is lower than 
many other regions of the state. 

The city also offers a variety of incen- 
tives to encourage businesses to move 
to Augusta, such as loans for Augusta 
companies moving to another loca- 
tion within the city, gap financing for 
business projects that benefit low- to 
mid-income individuals, and tax incre- 
ment financing for qualified projects. 

Downtown Augusta’s vibrant Main 
Street offers an eclectic mix of shopping, 
restaurants and activities for the whole 


family. © 
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Why Is Maine Called the ‘DOWN EAST STATE’? 


The name likely started with nautical terminology referring to wind direction 
rather than geographic location. According to eReferenceDesk, when ships sailed 
from Boston to Maine, the wind was at their backs, so they sailed downwind to go 
east. Thus, the term “Down East” was born. 
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AUGUSTA ACTIVITIES 
» Stroll around downtown Hallowell. 
Just a mile away from Augusta is 
Hallowell, a historic village that sits on the 
banks of the Kennebec River. Stunning 
18th- and 19th- century architecture— 
including many buildings found on the 
National Register of Historic Places—can 
be found all around town. Catch a show 
at the Gaslight Theater, Maine's oldest 
continuously operating theater, or visit 
the Hubbard Free Library (above), the 
oldest library building in Maine still serving 
its original function. The Harlow Gallery 
also features pieces by local artists. 
https://visitmaine.com/places-to-g0/ 
the-kennebec-valley/hallowell 


» Eat with the locals at Red’s Eats. 
Lobster-lovers flock to Red's Eats, a local 
establishment about 30 miles south of 
Augusta. It has been featured in USA 
Today, Coastal Living magazine and on the 
Food Network. For 81 years, tourists have 
joined locals at the shack for a homemade 
lobster roll, whoopie pies and deep-fried 
zucchini. www.redseatsmaine.com 


» Visit the Old Fort Western Living 
History Museum. Fort Western is 
America’s oldest surviving wooden 
French and Indian War-era garrison. 


/ DAY TRIP / por tTLAND HEAD LIGHT 


he Portland Head Light is one of the most photographed 

lighthouses in America, and a popular tourist destination 
in southern Maine. Located just an hour south of Augusta, 
Portland Head is the oldest lighthouse in Maine. 

In 1776, the town of Cape Elizabeth posted a guard of eight 
soldiers at Portland Head to warn citizens of impending British 
attacks. Twelve years later, the General Court of Massachusetts 
allotted $750 to begin the construction of a lighthouse. In 
1790, the U.S. government took control of all lighthouses and 
appropriated $1,500 for the completion of the lighthouse. 
Portland Head Light was first lit on January 10, 1791. 

Today, Portland Head Light and the adjacent Fort Williams 
Park welcome nearly 1 million visitors every year. The 
landmark is owned and managed by the town of Cape Elizabeth, and the award-winning museum is contained within the former 
Keepers’ Quarters. At Fort Williams Park, visitors can explore 90 acres of hiking trails, sports and recreation areas, historic 
structures, and ocean views. For more information, visit www.portlandheadlight.com. 
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Guided by historic interpreters, visitors 
can experience history through public 
tours of the fort, store and house. In 
1969, the fort was listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, and it was 
declared a National Historic Landmark in 
1973. www.oldfortwestern.org 


» Tour the Colburn 
House State Historic 
Site (right). Built in 
1765, the Colonial 
Federal-style house 
in Pittston, Maine 
(just 8 miles from 
Augusta), was a 
frequent rest stop 
for Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr. 
The home belonged to Reuben Colburn, 
a member of the Maine Committee 
of Safety. On Arnold's expedition to 
Quebec, Colburn‘s house was his head- 
quarters. www.pittstonmaine.org 


» Bike or hike along the Kennebec 
River Rail Trail. The Kennebec River 
Rail Trail follows the railroad that once 
connected Portland to Augusta. The 
now-inactive railroad tracks run paral- 
lel to the trail, and granite quarter-mile 
markers are similar to the original 
markers the railroad once used. The 
trail is 6.5-miles long, 
welcoming bikers, hik- 
ers and lovers of nature 
walks. www.krrt.org 


» Experience history 
at the Maine State 
Museum. The museum 
spotlights many of 
Maine's special features—from nature 
scenes with live trout, to a three-story 
woodworking mill, to objects created by 
American Indians who lived in Maine 
before the European settlers arrived. 
www.mainestatemuseum.org 
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By Jamie Roberts 


Deer Isle is made up of 
Little Deer Isle to the north 
(now linked to the mainland 
by a suspension bridge built 
in the 1930s), a larger Deer 
Isle to the south separated 
by a causeway, as well as 
many other smaller islands. 
The town of Deer Isle was 
incorporated in 1789, a 
year after Salome’s parents 
arrived as settlers. 


Real Daughter Salome Sellers 
and Her Maine Island Homestead 


HE WELL-PRESERVED 19TH- 

century Cape Cod-style home of 

Salome Sellers honors a pillar of 

the Deer Isle, Maine, community. 

The daughter of a Revolutionary 
War Patriot, as well as a descendant of Plymouth 
colonists, Salome was a witness to the entire 
1800s and then some, living through the War of 
1812 and the Civil War and the administrations 
of two dozen presidents. Once named the “old- 
est living Maine woman,” she gave back to her 
community in countless ways in her 108 years, 
and her longtime island homestead continues 
to tell her story. 


A PIONEERING FAMILY 

Salome’s parents were Edmund and Deborah 
Cushman Sylvester. Deborah descended from 
passengers on the Mayflower. Edmund, born 
in 1762, served in the Revolutionary War in 
Colonel Theophilus Cotton’s 
regiment. 


Massachusetts 


22 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Edmund, Deborah and their 3-year-old son 
Crowell arrived from Marshfield, Mass., in 1788 
to settle on the islands of Little Deer Isle and 
Deer Isle on the eastern side of Penobscot Bay, 
Maine, which at that time was a province of 
Massachusetts. In 1789, the town of Deer Isle 
incorporated, occupying the northern two- 
thirds of Deer Isle and all of Little Deer Isle. 
Though the 1790 census counted only 682 
inhabitants, it wasn’t long before the town of 
Deer Isle became an important port for mari- 
ners fishing for mackerel and cod in the Gulf 
of Maine and merchant seamen sailing around 
the world with their wares. 

The Sylvesters built a log house close to the 
shore of Webb’s Cove on the southern end 
of Deer Isle. Like many of his fellow settlers, 
Edmund first cleared his land of its spruce, fir 
and pines to raise crops. When farming wasn’t 
successful, he tried fishing and became a mas- 
ter mariner, The couple had seven children; 
Salome was born on October 15, 1800. 
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“She attended school, sometimes 
barefoot, in a one-room schoolhouse 
and was carried in her father’s arms on 
horseback to Sunday school and church,” 
wrote Edith Spofford-Watts in Deer Isle, 
Maine: From Pre-History to the Present 
(Penobscot Press, 1997). 

Born during John Adams’ presidency, 
Salome was old enough to remember the 
embargo on goods during the War of 1812, 
“when she paid seventy-five cents a yard 
for cotton cloth ofa very inferior quality,” 
according to her obituary in the Boston 
Herald. Later, during Andrew Jackson’s 
administration, “when the surplus 
money was distributed” from her father’s 
Revolutionary service, “she bought with 
her share a pair of brass candlesticks, 
which still ornament her room.” 

Salome married Joseph Sellers, a 
friend from Deer Isle, on December 23, 
1830. They had six children, only two of 
whom survived to adulthood. In 1842, 
two of their children died on the same 
day of diphtheria, the same disease 
that killed her parents during an 1828 
epidemic. 


CORNERSTONE 
OF THE COMMUNITY 

In 1835, Salome became a charter 
member of the Martha Washington 
Temperance and Benevolent Society, 
an organization of island women who 
brought companionship to each other 


during the long, grueling Maine win- 
ters. They commiserated over the “evils 
of drinking” and supported the temper- 
ance movement at a time when rum was 
plentiful—and sold for 16 cents a pint, 
according to Barbara Chesney, State Vice 
Regent of the Maine State Organization 
and Honorary Regent of Majabigwaduce 
DAR Chapter, Brooksville, Maine. 

“Many members’ husbands were mari- 
ners who navigated all over the globe and 
were often gone for long stretches of time,” 
Chesney said. “Sometimes when the men 
returned, they brought back large quanti- 
ties of cheap rum.” 

The group also knitted clothing for 
families in need. When wool became 
hard to find, the organization arranged 
to bring Deer Isle’s first sheep over from 
other islands, tending to them and gath- 
ering their wool every shearing season. 
At their annual fall fair, the women 
demonstrated their skills on traditional 


spinning wheels and sold stockings and 
mittens. “We’ve been told that the socks 
made by the Martha Washington Society 
were the scratchiest, itchiest ones you’d 
ever wear,” Chesney said. “But the ladies 
wanted to keep everyone as warm as they 
could be in the winter. Their motto was: 
‘Whatsoever Thy Hand Find to Do, Do It 
With Thy Might.” 

Martha Washington Society mem- 
bers held regular meetings at the Sunset 
Congregational Church. To show 
their gratitude, the society financially 
supported the church, reportedly pay- 
ing for pews as well as lighting at its 
entrance. In 1902, they used some of 
their treasury money to erect a build- 
ing across the street that they used as 
their meeting room, library and reading 
room. Though the society disbanded in 
1943, they deeded this building, which 
became known as the Parish House, 
to the Sunset Congregational Church. 
The church carries on benevolent work 
through its Ladies Aid Society, a group of 
women Chesney refers to as “present-day 
Marthas.” 


THE ‘OLDEST MAINE WOMAN’ 
Sadly, Salome outlived all her children 
but her oldest son, William. Though 
she was widowed in 1865, she kept busy 
through her charitable work with the 
Martha Washington Society; put her 
estimable spinning, knitting and quilting 


Clockwise from left: Salome's original spinning wheel in 
the living room * Washed fleece, a niddy-noddy (used to 
make skeins from yarn) and other implements are part of 
a spinning exhibit at the home. « The living room fireplace 

is flanked by a vintage dress and other period artifacts, 
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skills to use; and entertained frequent 
guests. The guest book that Salome kept 
shows that some of her visitors signed in 
multiple times a day. Legend even said that 
sailors felt it was good luck to visit Salome 
before going to sea. 

Salome was often featured in local news- 
papers, with one writer commenting that 
she was “a most remarkable woman, hav- 
ing her senses perfectly, and conversing in 
the most interesting manner with friends 
who call to see her.” Journalists described 
her as a lively conversationalist, having a 
“cheerful sunny disposition.” A November 
28, 1900, issue of the Boston Globe 
described how Salome enjoyed inviting 
islanders to visit her on Thanksgiving Day 
for a meal and a retelling of the Pilgrim’s 
first Thanksgiving at Plymouth—a story 
that had been passed down by her great- 
grandmother, who supposedly heard it 
from her great-grandmother, Mayflower 
passenger Mary Allerton. 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Top to bottom: Kitchen with period cook stove » 
Salome's photo sits besides a brass candlestick 
purchased with money from her father's 
Revolutionary War service.* An early treadle 
sewing machine and sewing desk 


When she was 107, Salome applied 
for membership in DAR based on her 
father’s Revolutionary War service and 
was accepted into Deborah Sampson DAR 
Chapter, Brockton, Mass. As a first-gen- 
eration daughter of a Patriot, Sellers was 
honored as a “Real Daughter.” (See sidebar 
on page 25 for more on this designation.) 

The 108-year-old Salome died on 
January 9, 1909, in the same house that 


Joseph built for her in 1830. “Though 
the home’s view is now blocked by pine 
trees, Joseph built it so that Salome had 
aclear view down to the water,” Chesney 
said. “She was proud that she could see 
the Atlantic Ocean.” Today, a historical 
society’s foresight ensures the Salome 
Sellers House continues to honor her 
memory and serve as a repository of the 
island’s history. 


PRESERVING HER 
HOME AND TREASURES 

Salome’s one-and-a-half story simple 
Cape Cod-style house features a side 
gable roof, clapboard siding and a central 
chimney. Though the home’s main sec- 
tion has acentered entrance, above which 
sits a four-light transom window, guests 
typically entered the house through a 
recessed ell on the right. This extension 
includes a summer kitchen with a Dutch 
oven and a toolshed. 

The interior opens into a narrow ves- 
tibule and a winding staircase, with a 
family room on the right side and a more 
formal parlor on the left side. The parlor 
features Greek Revival touches. Floors 
are made of pine, and the walls are plas- 
tered or wallpapered in simple designs. 
Small bedrooms are located in the back 
corners and in the upper half story. 
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ELLEN DINSMORE 


One of the home's unique features is 
that its three internal fireplaces sit inde- 
pendent of each other in three different 
rooms, not back to back as is customary. 
However, the chimneys of the three fire- 
places do back up to one flue, forming 
a closet-like warming room under the 
staircase. Historically that area was used 
to thaw frozen foods and store food that 
needed to be kept dry, such as flour, sugar 
oats and molasses. Wet clothing could 
also be dried in this area. The room had 
another use as well: “Salome often sat in 
or near the warming room to take advan- 
tage of the warmth coming from all three 
fireplaces,” Chesney explained. 

The ell was the first portion of the 
house to be built, dating to between 1772 
and 1817. The main house frame was 
erected in 1830 by a carpenter named 
Judkins for Joseph Sellers, who finished 
it with timbers he cut himself. 

The house remained in the Sellers 
family until it was acquired in 1961 by 
the newly formed Deer Isle-Stonington 
Historical Society (DISHS). The house 
underwent a major rehabilitation in 1961, 
but DISHS was able to retain much of 
the home’s original construction, includ- 
ing hand-blown glass windowpanes 
and woodwork. Listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1983, the 
home was extensively restored again 
in 2002. It’s now the focal point of the 
DISHS headquarters. 

DISHS has preserved many original 
Sellers furnishings, including Salome’s 
brass candlesticks and her large spinning 
wheel. Mannequins display period cloth- 
ing worn by local residents, and plans are 
underway to exhibit clothing from the 
1890s. An archives building and exhibit 
barn on the DISHS campus display arti- 
facts from other island homes of the same 
period and items depicting 19th-century 
life on Deer Isle. 


RECOGNIZING AN 
ISLAND STALWART 

On September 8, 2018, Majabigwaduce 
DAR Chapter and Mount Desert Isle 
DAR Chapter held a ceremony to mark 


Top to bottom: Krysten Jenci donated this 
potholder believed to have been hand-stitched 
by Salome to DISHS. The potholder has been 
passed down from Salome'’s son to Barbara 
Furst to Jenci, who are descendants of Salome 
* Bedroom fireplace with foot warmers 


Salome’s grave at Deer Isle’s Hillside 
Cemetery. They also rededicated a plaque 
on Salome’s home. A reception was held 
at the Sunset Congregational Church’s 
Parish House, the same one built with 
Martha Washington Society funds. 

The new grave marker features the 
DAR insignia to match the spinning wheel 
on Salome’s tombstone that reflects the 
hands-on ways she showed love and cared 
for her neighbors, Chesney explained. 
“Salome’s spinning wheel connected her 
with a community of friends as much as 
it served a utilitarian purpose. She was 
intricately woven into the fabric of her 
community, and she consciously wove 
together the community through her 
service and dedication to others.” O 


To learn more about the Salome Sellers 
House, visit http://dis-historicalsociety.org. 
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Who Were the 
‘Real Daughters’? 


When the Daughters of the American 
Revolution (DAR) was formed in 1890, 
many women were still alive who 
were first-generation descendants of 
Revolutionary War Patriots. These living 
daughters of American Patriots, or Real 
Daughters as they came to be known, 
were treasured by the National Society 
for their direct link to the past. Salome 
Sellers was among this esteemed group. 

After discovering a number of Real 
Daughters living in poverty, DAR offi- 
cers and members petitioned the U.S. 
government to provide pensions for 
them. Although there was never a com- 
prehensive federal ruling on the matter, 
some chapters raised funds to assist 
them. At its 1895 Continental Congress, 
the DAR proposed giving each Real 
Daughter a souvenir silver spoon with 
a personalized engraving. The spoons 
were also sold as part of a broader fund- 
raising effort for these women. (Do you 
have information on Salome’s spoon? 
Contact americanspirit@dar.org if so.) 

A national DAR committee formed 
in 1903 specifically for the purpose 
of discovering Real Daughters and 
expediting their DAR Applications. 
Because of these efforts, the number 
of Real Daughters eventually climbed 
to more than 700. DAR members 
made regular visits to these special 
women, celebrated their birthdays, 
provided companionship and mourned 
their deaths. According to Margaret B. 
Harvey, in her 1912 book, Real Daughters 

of the American Revolution, “fully 25 or 
more [Real Daughters] reached the cen- 
tury mark; while so many [more] passed 
their ninetieth birthday”—a group that 
included the 108-year-old Mrs. Sellers. 

To learn more, visit www.dar.org/ 
real-daughters-american-revolution, 
and read previous articles on Real 
Daughters in the January/February 
2010 and September/October 2007 
issues of American Spirit. 

—By Amy Gumaer, Regent, Chevy Chase 
DAR Chapter, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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MASSACRE 


After 250 years, much remains uncertain about this seminal event 


By Bill Hudgins 


March 5, 2020, marks the 250th 
anniversary of the Boston Massacre, 
the clash between British soldiers 
and a Boston mob that resulted in 

five civilian deaths and an upswell of 
Patriotic fervor that helped propel the 
Colonies toward revolution. 


Though not located on the 
original site of the Boston 
Massacre, a marker featuring 
13 rings of cobblestones and 
a center stone with a star 
commemorates the event. The 
marker can be found on the 
sidewalk in front of the 
Old State House. 


Trouble had been brewing for months 
between Bostonians and the more than 2,000 
troops stationed there since October 1768. 
The troops’ original mission was to thwart a 
feared insurrection over the 1767 Townshend 
Acts. Those laws sought to tighten England’s 
historically lax oversight of the collection and 
enforcement of Colonial customs duties. 

Named for Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Charles Townshend, the acts provoked com- 
plaints of taxation without representation. 
Moreover, Boston was a smuggler’s haven, so 
the laws threatened many incomes dependent 
on evading customs duties. 

Bostonians also resented paying to house 
the troops in barracks or rented houses and 
rooms under the Quartering Act of 1765. The 
ill-paid soldiers further angered townspeople 
by looking for work on the side, competing 
directly with job-hungry colonists, The close 
proximity ensured daily friction with resent- 
ful citizens. 
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Chaos and Confusion 

As University of Utah history professor 
Eric Hinderaker notes in his book Boston’s 
Massacre (Harvard University Press, 2017), 
the encounter was one of the most thoroughly 
documented events of its kind. The various 
accounts conflicted so much, though, that no 
one knows exactly what happened. Taken col- 
lectively, he argued, the reports form a series 
of narratives that reshaped themselves as cir- 
cumstances changed. 

Tempers on both sides were already short 
on the cold night of Monday, March 5, 1770, 
when a group of men and boys began to 
harass Private Hugh White, who was posted 
outside the Custom House on King Street. As 
a crowd began to assemble, White called for 
reinforcements. 

Town bells began ringing—the signal for 
fire. More people hurried toward King Street. 
Captain Thomas Preston and a handful of sol- 
diers also rushed to the scene to join White. 
They deployed in a semicircle around the 
Custom House door, with Preston in front, 
trying to persuade the people to disperse. 

This was a futile attempt. Because of long- 
standing English precedents regarding the 
role of soldiers in suppressing civilian distur- 
bances, Preston was not allowed to order his 
men to use force without civilian authoriza- 
tion. But just who had that authority was not 
clear—Acting Governor Thomas Hutchinson 
did not believe he could give the order, and 
Boston authorities would not, Hinderaker 
explains, Both sides were aware of the rules, 
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and the troublemakers taunted the soldiers 
about it. 

Most witness depositions and court testimo- 
nies characterized the scene as increasingly 
confused and noisy, though they differed widely 
on crowd size estimates and details of events. 

Some accounts described an African- 
American man, Crispus Attucks, as leading a 
group of club-carrying men who cursed the 
soldiers and threw snowballs, chunks of ice and 
heavy sticks at them. But at the soldiers’ trial, 
only one witness placed Attucks at the forefront. 

In any event, the crowd pressed closer, and, 
according to testimony, a club was thrown that 
hit Private Hugh Montgomery. He staggered 
and fired, killing Attucks. Several other soldiers 


fired a few seconds later and more Bostonians 
fell: Samuel Gray and James Caldwell died at 
the scene, while Samuel Maverick and Patrick 
Carr died within a few days. 

Hutchinson arrived a few minutes later and 
urged the remaining crowd to leave. “The law 
shall have its course; I will live and die by the 
law,” he promised them. 


Long Wait for Justice 

Boston authorities quickly arrested Preston, 
Corporal William Wemms and privates White, 
Montgomery, Matthew Kilroy, William 
McCauley, William Warren, John Carrol and 
James Hartegan. All remained in jail pending 
trial. 
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Above: A sensationalized 
portrayal of the skirmish, 
later to become known as 
the “Boston Massacre,” 
between British soldiers 
and Boston citizens on 
March 5, 1770. The print, 
copied by Paul Revere 
from a design by Henry 
Pelham for an engraving, 
appeared on or about 
March 28, 1770. 
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John Adams 


“Judgment of 
Death against 
those Soldiers 
would have 
been as foul a 
Stain upon this 
Country as the 
Executions of 
the Quakers 

or Witches, 
anciently. As the 
Evidence was, 
the Verdict of 
the Jury was 
exactly right.” 


~ JOHN ADAMS 


As an officer, Preston would be tried 
separately from his men. His trial was set for 
late October, while his men waited until Jate 
November. All lived in fear of being lynched 
while in jail or after trial. 

In the weeks that followed, the troops were 
withdrawn from the town to Castle Island in 
Boston’s harbor. While town leaders like Dr. 
Joseph Warren and Samuel Adams wanted 
a quick trial to capitalize on public outrage, 
Hutchinson pushed for a delay to let tempers 
cool. 

By March 19, Boston town leaders had pub- 
lished a pamphlet titled “A Short Narrative of the 
Horrid Massacre in Boston.” They chartered a 
ship to rush the pamphlet to influential Colonial 
American and English figures in England. 

“The Horrid Massacre” accused the soldiers 
of planning an attack on citizens in revenge for 
past slights. It emphasized the mounting ten- 
sions and portrayed Bostonians as law-abiding 
citizens at the mercy of an occupying army. 

English military and customs officials, mean- 
while, compiled their own narrative called “A 
Fair Account of the Late Unhappy Disturbance 
at Boston in New England.” Italso stressed the 
pre-existing tension that made it “unsafe for an 
officer or soldier to walk the streets.” “A Fair 
Account” accused the townspeople of looking 
for trouble earlier on March 5, and it declared 
Preston did everything possible to prevent it. 


The Trials 

Preston’s trial started on October 24, 1770. 
The town had brought in a jury pool of non- 
Bostonians, emphasizing their efforts to assure 
a fair trial. The main question for the jury to 
decide was whether Preston illegally ordered 
his men to fire. 


The Birth of ‘Reasonable Doubt’ 


he trials of Preston and his men made American legal history, according 
to Bostonmassacre.net. It was the first time an American judge used 
the phrase “reasonable doubt" in instructing a jury. 


Besides the soldiers’ trials, the Boston Massacre led to two more trials. One 
involved four citizens who had been accused by a 14-year-old servant boy of 
firing into the crowd from a Custom House window. The case was weak, and 
a jury quickly acquitted them. Their accuser was then tried for perjury and 
convicted. He was sentenced to an hour in the stocks, 25 lashes and payment 


of court costs. 
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| The Old State House, now part of 
| Boston's historic Freedom Trail 


Ina pretrial deposition, Preston said he was 
talking to several Bostonians when someone 
in the crowd struck Montgomery with a club, 
stunning the soldier and causing him to shoot. 

Sticks and clubs began to fly, one striking the 
officer. Preston said he heard someone behind 
him shout “damn your bloods—why don’t you 
fire,” and his men began to shoot. He added that 
when his men began to reload, he ordered them 
to cease fire, and they obeyed. 

At trial, only four of the prosecution’s 23 
witnesses testified they heard Preston give 
the order. The others gave conflicting state- 
ments, severely weakening the case. Preston’s 
attorneys, John Adams and Josiah Quincy Jr., 
also called 23 witnesses, all of whom cleared 
Preston of giving the order. The trial ended en 
October 30, 1770, with a not-guilty verdict. 

The soldiers’ trial began on November 27, 
again before an out-of-town jury. Ironically. 
clearing Preston of ordering them to fire 
meant the soldiers could not claim obedience 
to orders as a defense. 

Instead, Adams and Quincy hoped to prove 
the men acted in self-defense against a “mot- 
ley rabble,” as Adams described them in his 
closing statement. Adams invoked Attucks’ 
race, casting him as one of the leaders of the 
mob. 

“Do you expect he (a soldier) should behave 
like a stoic philosopher, lost in apathy [and 
not defend himself],” Adams asked. He also 
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accused the British government of creating 
the volatile situation by stationing an occupy- 
ing force in Boston. 

“Soldiers [when] quartered in a populous 
town will always occasion two mobs where they 
prevent one. They are wretched conservators 
of the peace,” Adams told the jury, citing the 
Italian criminologist and philosopher Cesare 
Marchese Di Beccaria Bonesana. 

“Facts are stubborn things,” Adams famously 
told the panel, “and whatever may be our 
wishes, our inclinations, or the dictums of our 


passions, they cannot alter the state of facts and 
evidence.” 

The jury deliberated about three hours on 
December 3 before acquitting six of the sol- 
diers. They convicted Montgomery and Kilroy 
of manslaughter because the evidence strongly 
suggested they had killed Attucks and Gray, 
respectively. 

Manslaughter was a capital crime, but Adams 
invoked an English common law precedent for 
first offenders known as the benefit of clergy. 
The soldiers were released and removed from 
town after being branded on their thumbs to 
indicate they had been beneficiaries of this one- 


time clemency. 


“Facts are stubborn 
things and whatever 

may be our wishes, our 
inclinations, or the 
dictums of our passions, 
they cannot alter the state 
of facts and evidence.” 


- JOHN ADAMS 


His unpopular defense of the British even- 
tually bolstered Adams’ reputation as an 
honorable man dedicated to pursuing “stub- 
born” facts regardless of the cost or outcome. 
He later said his defense was “one of the best 
pieces of service I ever rendered my country.” 


The Aftermath 

Unbeknownst to everyone in America, on 
March 5, 1770, Townshend’s successor, Lord 
Frederick North, had begun the process of repeal- 
ing all the Townshend Acts except for the duty on 
tea. Parliament consented on April 9, 1770. 

England’s ongoing efforts to bring Massa- 
chusetts and the other Colonies to heel fueled 
resistance and tension. After the Boston Tea 
Party on December 16, 1773, Parliament closed 
Boston's harbor and sent troops back to occupy 
the city. 

Meanwhile, March 5 became a day of mourn- 
ing, remembrance and fiery speeches whipping 
up patriotic fervor in Boston. After indepen- 
dence, it lived on fora time as a day for debating 
current issues, and historians continue to 
debate what happened and its import. 6 


COMMEMORATE 
THE BOSTON 
MASSACRE 


DAR is hosting a National 
Commemorative Event of the 
Boston Massacre on March 
4-5, 2020, in Boston. The 
event will include a formal 
wreath-laying on March 5 at 
the Granary Burying Ground, 
where the victims of the 
Boston Massacre are buried; 
a musket salute by the Sons 
of the American Revolution; 
and tours of the Old State 
House, Old North Church, 
Paul Revere House and 
Faneuil Hall. 

This event will be preceded 
on March 4 by a dinner at 
the Omni Parker House in 
downtown Boston with noted 
historian and author Robert 
J. Allison, who will speak 
about the historic clash. Also 
participating in the event will 
be a Color Guard made up of 
members of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts, thought 
to be the oldest chartered 
military organization in the 
Western hemisphere. 

The dinner on March 4 
and the wreath-laying and 
lunch on March 5 are open 
to all DAR members. Follow 
American Spirit's Facebook 
page for the latest details on 
the event. 
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eginning in earnest at the 1848 
Seneca Falls Convention in New 


York, the suffrage movement 

inspired generations of women 
from every corner of the nation to lobby, 
march, lecture, write, rally, picket and even 
withstand abuse, jail time and discrimination 


to gain the right to vote for American women. 


To mark the centennial of their victory—the 
ratification of the 19th Amendment in August 
1920—American Spirit is spotlighting a few 
historic but lesser-known individuals and 
sites on the National Register of Historic 
Places that deserve recognition for their role 
in the hard-fought battle. Here are some of 
those people and places worth remembering 
during the 19th Amendment’s 100th 
anniversary year. By Abbey Dean 
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ALASKA 


Though Alaska would not become a state until 1959, making 
it unable to vote for or against the ratification of the 19th 
Amendment, the territory granted white women (not 
indigenous women) full voting rights in 1913. Governor 
Walter Clark, the last governor of the District of Alaska from 
1909 to 1912 and first governor of the Alaska Territory from 
1912 to 1913, signed the bill for women’s suffrage. Alaska 
Governor’s Mansion in Juneau (shown above), first occupied 
in 1913 by Governor Clark, is still in use today. 
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DELAWARE 


Delaware was home to two pivotal women in the fight for 
suffrage: Mabel Vernon and Florence Bayard Hilles. After 
meeting in college, the two—along with Alice Paul and Lucy 
Burns—became founding members of the National Woman’s 
Party and helped organize nationwide protests. In 1915, a 
bill supporting suffrage was submitted to the Delaware state 
legislature. Seeking to garner support before votes could be 
cast, local suffragists organized a parade and made speeches 
outside of the Old State House in Dover. Though the bill was 
eventually rejected, Delaware would belatedly ratify the 19th 
Amendment on March 6, 1923. The Old State House (shown 
below) is now open to the public as a museum, 
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GEORGIA 


A noted suffragist and the president of the Equal Suffrage 
Party of Georgia, DAR member Emily Fitten MacDougald 
worked with Susan B. Anthony and other famous suffragists 
to organize nationwide speaking tours. The Lion House 


(shown above), an elegant Greek Revival mansion built in 
the 1840s in Columbus, Ga., was MacDougald’s home in the 
1890s and is now privately owned. 
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IDAHO 


An important figure in the fight for gender 
equality, Minnie Priest Dunton was involved 
in Idaho’s suffrage movement and served as a 
librarian at the Idaho State Law Library. The 
Minnie Priest Dunton Home in Boise (shown 
below) is now a private residence. 
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ILLINOIS 


The Illinois State Fair was established in 1853 
and quickly became an important event for 
the state. In 1907, the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association held its annual conference on the 
Illinois State Fairgrounds. That year, members elected 

as president Ella Stewart, who would go on to organize suffrage events 
with DAR member Jane Addams (inset photo), who founded Hull 
House (shown above), a settlement home for immigrants. 


MONTANA 


In July 1914, suffragists in Butte led a demonstration at the corner of Broad and 
Main streets. Speakers included Rosalie Jones, Ida Craft and Jeannette Rankin 
(inset photo), who became the first woman elected to Congress. On November 3, 
1914, Montana men voted 53% to 47% in favor of equal suffrage. Montana was one 
of the states where non-Native women won full suffrage rights prior to the national 
constitutional amendment. (American Indian women weren't able to exercise their 
right to the ballot until the 1924 Indian Citizenship Act.) 


NEW MENICO 


The Alfred M. Bergere House (shown at left) 
was originally built in the early 1870s on the 
Fort Marcy military reservation in Santa Fe. 
It eventually became the home of the Otero 
Bergere family, including Adelina “Nina” Otero 
Warren (inset photo), a noted suffragist, author, 
politician and businesswoman. In 1914, she began 
campaigning for women’s suffrage in New Mexico for 
Alice Paul's Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
a precursor to the National Woman’s Party. Warren eventually 
became the first Mexican-American state leader of the group. 
She rallied the Hispanic community to the cause and insisted 
that suffrage literature be published in English and Spanish. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Built in 1884 for Bismarck businessman Asa Fisher, 


the former North Dakota Executive Mansion or 
Old Governor's Mansion (shown above) was home 
to Lynn Frazier while he was governor from 1917 
to 1921. On December 1, 1919, Frazier signed a 

bill ratifying the 19th Amendment for his state. 
Now owned by the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota, the house was renovated to look 

as it did in 1893 when it was first purchased to 
house the state’s governors. It’s open for tours by 
appointment. 


/ Visions of America / 


OREGON 


From June 29-July 5, 1905, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association (NAWSA) held its annual meeting in 
Portland, primarily at the First Congregational Church (shown 
below). NAWSA leaders chose Portland for the site of its annual 
meeting to coincide with the city’s Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition. Notable suffr atts’ Susan B. Anthony, Alice S. 
Blackwell, Abigail Scott 
Duniway, Anna Howard 
Shaw, Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Kate Gordon 
gave stirring, inspirational 
speeches during the 
convention and discussed 
future strategies for the 
movement. The decision 
to meet in Portland “was 
part of a national strategy 
to further advance the 
cause of women’s suffrage 
in the western states,” 
according to an online 
essay on NAWSA by the 
Oregon Historical Society. 
“The national leaders thought the West offered the best terrain 
for short-term success in the drive to enfranchise women. ... By 
1905 several western states had extended women the right to 
vote in state elections—Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming.” 
Oregon’s male voters finally passed an initiative in 1912 granting 
women the right to vote. 


— TENNESSEE 
The Hermitage Hotel (shown at left) in Nashville, Tenn., 

\ was the site of a fierce battle between those for and 

| against suffrage in the summer of 1920. Notable suffrage 
! leaders such as Abby Crawford Milton and Carrie 

Chapman Catt (inset photo) used the hotel as a base to 
direct their pro-suffrage forces and target members of 
the Tennessee General Assembly to win votes to secure 
the ratification of the 19th Amendment. In August, fist fights 
broke out in the lobby of the hotel, where suffragists, legislators 


and anti-suffragists lived throughout the assembly’s Special Session. 
Each morning, the hotel’s lobby filled with red roses, an anti-suffrage 
symbol meant to contrast to the yellow roses that became an emblem of 
the suffrage cause. O 


To learn mMOre, turn to page 34 to read this issue's feature on women's suffrage history, and visit the National Park 
Service's Story Map of Wo! Nomen's Suffrage and the Ratification of the 19th Amendment at https://tinyurl.com, t8ddyb3._ 
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CENTURY 
of SUFFRAGE 


Reflecting on the struggles and triumphs of the women 
who fought to secure their right to enfranchisement 
By Emily McMackin Dye 


n July 19, 1848, in the sleepy town of 

Seneca Falls, N.Y., housewife Elizabeth 

Cady Stanton stood before a crowd at the 

Wesleyan Methodist Chapel and made a 

revolutionary proclamation. 

“We hold these truths to be self- 

evident,” she said. “That all men and 
women are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Her Declaration of Sentiments, 
modeled after the Declaration 
of Independence drafted 72 
years before, went on to list 
a litany of grievances against 
men who had deprived women 
of their right to own property, 
claim their own wages, pursue 
an education, sue for divorce, 
serve on juries and vote. Her 
audience, which had grown 
to 300 men and women by 
the next day, agreed with her 
declaration and the resolutions 
she put before them to ratify, until she read the last one: “That it 
is the duty of the women of this country to secure to themselves 
their sacred right to the elective franchise.” 

For the homemakers, shopkeepers, farmers, clergymen and 
staunch Quakers in the crowd, the idea seemed unthinkable. 
Even Lucretia Mott, who helped Stanton organize the 
conference, worried that the resolution would make them 
look ridiculous, “We must go slowly,’ she urged Stanton. But 
Stanton refused to withdraw it and was backed by abolitionist 
and former slave Frederick Douglass who rose to defend her, 
crediting her later with recognizing “more clearly than most 
of us that the vital point to be made prominent, and the one 


addressing the Seneca Falls Convention in 1848 


that included all the others, was the ballot, and she bravely 
said that word.” Ultimately 100 attendees—68 women and 32 
men-—signed the declaration, pledging to devote themselves to 
advancing all the resolutions, including suffrage. 

It would be another 72 years and countless struggles later 
before the ratification of the 19th Amendment to the Constitution 
gave American women their full voting rights. But the equality 
and enfranchisement issues that Stanton raised during the first 
women’s rights convention sparked an enduring movement that 
cut across social classes and brought women from all generations 

and parts of the country 
together under the common 
banner of “votes for women.” 
From the outset, suffragists 
faced ridicule for their 
“petticoat rebellion” from men 
(and even other women) who 
believed they were stepping out 
of their sphere of domesticity 
into a rough-and-tumble world 
where they did not belong. They 
endured nasty slurs in public 
and in the press, dodged rotten 
eggs from rowdy critics, and encountered setbacks with every 
campaign they waged, but their numbers never waned, nor did 
their belief in their right to enfranchisement. 

A century has now passed since their hard-fought battle was 
finally won in August 1920. Today, the scores of women who 
occupy the highest levels of government and lead active public 
and political lives are a testament to their foresight, sacrifice 
and perseverance. 

SOULS BEATING IN REBELLION 
Public ire toward the concept of women voting was so 


strong after the Seneca Falls Convention that many who 
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signed Stanton’s declaration withdrew their names. Seamstress 
Charlotte Woodward Pierce, however, did not. She supported 
suffrage for the rest of her life—and lived long enough to see it 
realized. Like many poor teenage girls of her era, she worked 
for a manufacturer in exchange for lodging and wasn’t allowed 
to keep her wages. The promise of enfranchisement gave her 
hope for a brighter future, as it did for many other women who 
began meeting in towns across New York and throughout Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and New England to stump for suffrage 
and women’s rights. 

“1 do not believe there was any community anywhere in which 
the souls of some women were not beating in rebellion,” Pierce 
recalled in an interview with the journalist Rheta Childe Dorr. 

One of these women was DAR member Susan B. Anthony. A 
Massachusetts native from a Quaker family, Anthony decided 
to become a reformer after discovering that male teachers at 
the seminary where she taught 

earned higher pay than she did 
for equal work. In 1851, she met 
Stanton, and the two forged 
a lifelong partnership that 
elevated suffrage to the national 
stage. Together they launched 
a campaign to petition for a 
suffrage amendment to the New 
York State constitution. 

Stanton wrote the legal and 
political briefs for the petitions, 
while Anthony traveled to 
counties across the state collecting 
signatures and drumming up 
support. When that campaign 
failed, they planned another one 
with twice as many public meetings and petitions. 

“I forged the thunderbolts,” Stanton later recalled, “and she 
fired them.” 

Ministers condemned their efforts and lawmakers mocked 
them, but the hostility only strengthened their resolve and 
solidarity. The women became inseparable, with Stanton 
keeping a bedroom in her home open for Anthony, and 
Anthony offering to watch Stanton’s growing brood while she 
composed her briefs. 

The Civil War brought their modest gains to a halt. Not content 
to sit on the sidelines, the women founded the Women’s Loyal 
National League in 1863 to help Northern women channel their 
fervor for abolishing slavery into political action. In the largest 
petition drive of its time, women collected 400,000 signatures 
urging Congress to pass an amendment freeing all slaves. Once 
the 13th Amendment was ratified, Anthony and Stanton focused 
on advocating for universal suffrage for African-Americans 
and women, creating the American Equal Rights Association 
to rally others to this cause and earning support from noted 
female abolitionists such as Sojourner Truth. But the 14th and 
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Lucy Stone, founder 
of Woman's Journal 
and Suffrage News, 
published from 1870 
to 1931 in Boston 
Inset: Julia Ward 
Howe, editor of the 
Woman's Journal 


15th Amendments were 
ratified without extending 
this privilege to women. 
Undeterred, Anthony 
and Stanton formed the 
National Woman Suffrage 
Association (NWSA) in 1869 to build momentum for an 
amendment of their own. Though they allowed men to join 
the organization, they decided that leadership would remain 
in the hands of women. 

They were challenged by a rival organization, the American 
Woman Suffrage Association (AWSA), founded by suffragist 
Lucy Stone and her husband Henry Blackwell, along with 
other suffragists including DAR 
member Julia Ward Howe. Howe 
served as editor of the Woman’s 
Journal, a weekly magazine that 
promoted suffrage for more than 
60 years. Though both groups 
waged successful campaigns to gain 
voting rights for women in western 
territories such as Wyoming, Utah 
and Washington, AWSA welcomed 
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“L have been 
and must 
continue to be 
busy working 
to secure to 
the woman of 
this day the 


paramount male leaders and focused on 

rl hts for achieving enfranchisement for 

Ww 11ch the women through amending state 

Revolutiona constitutions, while NWSA pressed 
FY fora federal amendment. 

War was In 1872, Anthony decided to 

waged.” test a growing argument among 


suffragists that the wording of the 
14th Amendment already gave 
women the right to vote by casting 
her ballot in the presidential 


Susan B. Anthony 
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| election. She was arrested shortly afterward, found 
guilty for unlawfully voting and ordered to pay a $100 
fine, which she ignored and the government never 
{ _ tried to collect. Her rogue move shut down attempts 
-! by other women to vote, and enthusiasm for suffrage 
| floundered in the face of unrelenting opposition. 
It was reignited by an unexpected force, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (WCTU), 
a society of Midwestern women who sought to 
combat the influence of alcohol on their families and 
communities. WCTU president and DAR member 
Frances Willard claimed that she was divinely inspired 
to support suffrage while praying before an 1876 
lecture. She began urging women to arm themselves 
with the ballot so they could protect their homes and 
loved ones from the “tyranny of drink.” Her lectures, 
popular in the Midwest and South, exposed more 
conservative women to the possibilities of suffrage and 
drew new converts to the movement. 

Anthony led the first public protest for suffrage during 
the nation’s centennial celebration in Philadelphia. She 
and a group of fellow suffragists interrupted a July 4th 
ceremony in Independence Square to present Acting Vice Chicago was a hotbed for suffragists, 
President Thomas W. Ferry with an updated Declaration including Ida B. Wells, who organized 
of Rights on behalf of women. After beinghurriedoffthe one of the first suffrage groups 

stage, they recited and distributed their manifestotosurrounding for African-American women. A 
crowds. Word of the stunt spread, and women wrote in for weeks Mississippi-born newspaperwoman 
asking for their names to be added to the declaration. By 1878, from Memphis, Tenn., Wells came 
suffragists had gained enough clout to lobby Congress fora to Chicago to promote her campaign 
constitutional amendment. Though committees were formed against lynching and wrote eloquently 
to study the issue, the proposal never reached the Senate foor about the power of enfranchisement to Ida B. Wells 


until 1887, when it was soundly defeated. eradicate such crimes and challenge 
the Jim Crow establishment of the South. Wage-earning women 


like Irish-American Mary Kenney O’Sullivan, co-founder of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, were forming unions to 
improve their working conditions and embracing suffrage as a 
means for protecting their rights. At the center of much of the 
reform in the city was Hull House, a settlement house operated 
by DAR member and suffragist Jane Addams that sought to 
bridge the social and economic divide between classes and 
bring education and enrichment to surrounding immigrant 
neighborhoods. 

In the West, young women were also taking control of their 
destiny and heading up ambitious campaigns for gaining 
suffrage in newly formed states like Colorado and Idaho. Even 
as she grew physically weaker, Anthony traveled to these 
battlegrounds to support them. In 1898, she joined the DAR, 
though suffrage remained her top priority. 

“IT have been and must continue to be busy working to secure 
to the woman of this day the paramount rights for which the 
Revolutionary War was waged,” Anthony wrote when asked 
why she couldn't take a more active role in the National 
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in droves and taking more interest in charity and reform work. 
Many of these organizations, including the newly formed 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, made 
a big splash on the national stage at the 1893 Chicago World’s 
Fair in the stately Women’s Building on the main grounds. 
The NWSA and AWSA had recently merged to form the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA). 
The organization, along with Anthony, spearheaded the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women at the fair. Its meetings and 
events focused on women’s issues and rights, drawing tens of 
thousands of attendees and signaling 
new respect for the suffrage crusade. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE MOMENTUM 

While the suffrage amendment languished in Congress, public 
activism flourished among women in the 1890s. Industrialization 
created more leisure time for women who were joining clubs 


Three suffragists picketing outside the White House hold a banner 
that reads, "Mr. President, What Will You Do For Woman Suffrage?” Society’s affairs. 
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NEW WOMEN IN A NEW CENTURY 

The turn of the century brought renewed energy and optimism 
to the fight for suffrage with a new generation of women who 
were radically different than those before them. They were 
independent-minded, athletic and dressed in less confining 
styles. Many of them were interested in pursuing careers, and 
a growing number were attending colleges. 

Despite the deaths of Stanton in 1902 and Anthony in 1906, 
NAWSA grew under the leadership of Carrie Chapman Catt, 
a college-educated Midwesterner with a knack for grassroots 
organizing. Women of all classes flocked to the movement but 
cultivating support among men became the biggest challenge. 

Suffragists began taking more dramatic action at the urging 
of Stanton’s daughter, Harriot Stanton Blatch, who encouraged 
them to adopt politically minded and public-facing tactics, such 
as parades, pickets and marches. DAR member Alice Paul took 
this a step further. Born into a wealthy New Jersey Quaker 
family, Paul was highly educated with a doctorate in political 
science and experience working with suffragists in London who 
were known for their organized public protests. 

At just 27, the charismatic Paul took over NAWSA's defunct 
congressional committee to revive the push for a federal 
amendment, planning an elaborate parade in Washington, D.C., 
to voice this demand to the new political establishment. Held on 
March 3, 1913, the day before President-elect Woodrow Wilson’s 
inauguration, the parade drew thousands of participants 
and spectators, but devolved into chaos when rowdy 
onlookers began attacking marchers. Police did 
little to stop the assaults, which left more than 


Inset: Alice Paul circa 1915. Below: Suffragists picket 
for the release of their colleagues after 10 are released 
from the Occoquan Workhouse after serving a 60-day 
sentence for obstructing traffic during a protest. 
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100 women injured. Coverage of the parade and its aftermath 
revitalized the amendment campaign, and within a year a bill 
reached the Senate floor, where it fell just 11 votes short. 

While NAWSA turned its focus back to winning full and partial 
voting rights for women at the state level, with its biggest victory 
in New York in 1917, Paul formed the more militant National 
Woman’s Party (NWP). This group staged demonstrations 
and pickets at the White House to pressure the president into 
taking action. They also conducted “Watch Fires of Freedom” 
in Lafayette Park in front of the White House and at other civic 
buildings. At these protests, they continuously burned copies of 
Wilson's speeches in an urn, implying that he was a hypocrite for 
advocating for democracy abroad while not working to secure 
the 19th Amendment at home. 

Hundreds of picketers were arrested and sent to the Occoquan 
Workhouse, a Virginia prison where they endured beatings and 
horrendous conditions. Dozens went on hunger strikes and were 
subjected to force feedings. While in solitary confinement, Paul 
was among those who went on a hunger strike. Psychiatrists who 
were brought in to evaluate her sanity compared her spirit to that 
of Joan of Arc. “She will die, but she will never give up,” one wrote. 

In the meantime, World War I was raging in Europe, and 
NAWSA made the controversial choice to not only endorse 
Wilson’s decision to send troops overseas, but also to recruit 
women to support the war effort. Many other national associations, 


including the DAR, were doing this as well. Hundreds of DAR 


Sw members went abroad to work as nurses, switchboard 

\._ operators and war relief volunteers. On the home front, 
\ they filled jobs left vacant by men in combat, bought 
\ and sold war bonds, sewed clothes for soldiers, and 
\\ raised funds to support families and communities 
displaced by the war. 

When President Wilson reversed his stance 
on suffrage in 1918 and publicly urged 
Congress to pass the amendment, he cited 
the role women played in the war as the 
reason why. “Shall we admit them only to 
a partnership of sacrifice and suffering and 
toil and not to a partnership of privilege 
and right?” he asked senators, who went 
on to defeat the amendment again by two 
votes a month before the Armistice. 

Suffragists retaliated with more 
picketing, demonstrations and 
campaigns against opposing senators 
and representatives, many of whom 
ended up losing their seats in states 
where women already had the vote. After 
another crushing defeat by a single vote 
in the Senate in early 1919, the Susan B. 
Anthony Amendment, known today as 
the 19th Amendment, finally passed the 
House and Senate in June. 
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THE WAR OF THE ROSES 

But the fight wasn’t over yet. Many states still 
opposed the amendment, arguing that they should 
have control over granting women in their state the 
right to vote, not the federal government. Suffragists 
hit the road, funneling all of the political savvy and 
organizational skills they had honed over the years 
into a mad rush to persuade legislators to ratify. 
By the spring of 1920, just 35 states had approved 
the amendment—one state short of the two-thirds 
majority required for ratification. Suffragists pinned 
their hopes on Tennessee as the 36th state to ratify 
the amendment. 

The outcome looked bleak, given the rejection of the 
amendment throughout the South and the pressure legislators 
faced from anti-suffragists and industry leaders bankrolling the 
opposition. Supporters from both sides converged on Nashville’s 
Hermitage Hotel to lobby lawmakers in a campaign known as 
the War of the Roses, with pro-suffragists wearing yellow roses 
and anti-suftragists wearing red to signify their stance. 

A 24-year-old representative from a rural East Tennessee cast 
the deciding vote. Though sympathetic to suffragists, Harry 
Burn believed his constituency felt - 

We are 


otherwise and planned to oppose 
sowing winter 


ratification, even showing up at the 
wheat, which 


Tennessee State Capitol in Nashville 
on A st 18 with a red rose ° ° 
n Augus with a red rose on in the coming 

spring will 


his lapel. But in his suit pocket he 
carried a letter from his mother, Febb 
Burn, imploring him to “Hurrah and see sprout 
vote for Suffrage and don’t keep them and other 
hands than 
ours will reap 


in doubt.” 
and enjoy.’ 


Remembering that “a mother’s 

advice is always safest for her boy to 

follow,” Burn voted “aye” to the shock 

of everyone in the chamber. Cheers Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
rang out through the gallery, and the 

long struggle for woman’s suffrage 

was over. 


Left: A National Woman's Party 
photograph from 1917 shows 
suffragists on a picket line holding 
banners in front of the White 
House. One reads, “Mr. President, 
How Long Must Women Wait 

for Liberty?” 


Below: When she received word 
that Tennessee voted to ratify the 
19th Amendment on August 18, 
1920, Alice Paul, national chairman 
of the National Woman's Party 
(NWP), unfurled a ratification 
banner from the balcony of NWP 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


Despite the jubilant celebrations 
that commenced in Nashville 
and across the country, anti- 
suffragists were not ready to give 
up. Tennessee Speaker of the 
House Seth Walker immediately 
filed a motion to reconsider. But 
when it became clear that he didn’t 
have enough votes to thwart the 
amendment, dozens of legislators 
opposing suffrage left town to block 
the House from taking action on 
the motion. Their ploy to prevent 
a quorum failed. On August 21, the House voted again and 
passed the amendment a second time. Tennessee Governor 
Albert Roberts hesitated to sign the certificate of ratification 
for a few days after anti-suffragists filed an injunction to stop 
him. But he soon relented, and the official paperwork arrived in 
Washington, D.C, for certification on August 26, 1920, a date now 
commemorated as Women’s Equality Day. 

That November, nearly 10 million women went to the polls 
to vote in national elections for the first time, helping to elect 
Republican nominee Warren Harding to the presidency in a 
landslide. NAWSA president Catt devoted herself to a new 
organization, the League of Women Voters, to teach women 
how to use their responsibilities as voters to shape public policy. 
Paul and her NWP members began working on a constitutional 
amendment to protect women from legal discrimination. And 
though Stanton and Anthony did not live to see the fulfillment 
of the cause they gave their lives to, their elusive vision had 
become an irrepressible reality. 

As Stanton wrote in her diary many decades before, “We are 
sowing winter wheat, which in the coming spring will see sprout 
and other hands than ours will reap and enjoy.” © 


Learn more about DAR members involved with suffrage in 
Ordinary Equality: DAR Members and the Road to Women's 
Suffrage, 1890—1920, available from www.dar.org/store. 
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IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


The journals of 18th- and 1gth-century women were less likely to survive 
than those of famous men, but intact examples do exist—and they're filled 
with rich insights about life in early America. By Lena Anthony 


or 30 years, Hannah Callender Sansom wrote 
in a journal. Her first entry, dated January 1, 
1758, explained her purpose for keeping a 
diary—“for my own Satisfaction, and to try to 
see ifa retrospect of my time, may not make me 
husband it more.” What followed were daily 
entries, not always consecutive, that detailed 
the comings, goings, thoughts and observations of an upper- 
class Quaker woman in Philadelphia. 

On the first day, she complained that the minister at that 
day’s meeting was too loud, and she also shared her thoughts 
on church attendance: “see a great many People walking outside, 
wish people woud [sic] think it more their duty to go to some place 
of Worship that day.” 

An entry from January 1, 1768, marked her first submission 
after a five-year hiatus. She explained why in the entry: “since 
the day mentioned above (June I, 1763) it has pleased god to bless 
me with three children...” 

Her last entry, on October 29, 1788, discussed the day’s events: 
a meeting, a meal and a visit with family. 

More than 80 years after her death in 1801, George Vaux, 
one of her descendants, published portions of the 200-page 
journal—but only a few sections that Vaux deemed interesting 
to the general public. In the introduction to Extracts From 
the Diary of Hannah Callender, Vaux wrote: “It is mostly 
personal in its character, and the parts of general interest 
are not numerous, and are scattered at wide intervals from 
each other.” As such, late 19th-century readers were treated 

to some of Sansom’s earliest thoughts on politics, war, culture 
and genealogy—but not much else. 


But the reality was, Sansom’s journal was one of the earliest, 
fullest documents written by an American woman. And much 
can be learned and gleaned by reading the seemingly mundane 
entries. 

“The diary entries were the repository of minutiae about 
the weather as well as details about activities such as her 
artistic needlework,” write Susan E. Klepp and Karin Wulf 
in the introduction to The Diary of Hannah Callender Sansom 
(Cornell University Press, 2010), which includes the full diary 
as well as commentary from the editors. “But in the diary [she] 
also shared her internal life, her deep convictions, fears and 
emerging ideas about the significance of relationships and of 
spirituality. She wrote about friends and family, the trips she 
took, the books she read and discussed, her views on politics, 
religion, and society. She returned to the diary again and again 
over 30 years to narrate the developing story of her life, leaving 
us aremarkable record and a marvelous reflection of a woman’s 
life in an extraordinary time,” write Klepp and Wulf. 

Since the 1980s, several volumes of diaries and letters written 
by ordinary early American women have been published. Laurel 
Thatcher Ulrich’s A Midwife’s Tale: The Life of Martha Ballard, 
Based on Her Diary, 1785-1812 (Knopf, 1994) intersperses raw, 
personal journal entries from an 18th-century midwife while 
also providing context for modern readers. 


Referring to her subject, Ulrich writes that “Martha Ballard 
rarely used punctuation. Like most 18th-century diarists, she 
capitalized randomly, abbreviated freely and spelled even 
proper names as the spirit moved, sometimes giving more than 
one spelling of a name, including those of her own family, in a 
single entry.” 

Wilt Thou Go on My Errand? (Pendle Hill Publications, 1994) 
includes the journals of three 18th-century Quaker women who 
worked as traveling ministers. These journals were less personal 
in nature and written with other readers in mind, since traveling 
Quaker ministers were expected to keep a diary of their travels 
for reporting purposes when they returned home. 

Sansom frequently shared her journal with friends. “We 
know that (Sansom) shared it with her good friends and former 
classmates Betsey and Polly Sandwith,” write Klepp and Wulf. 

Betsey, also known as Elizabeth Sandwith Drinker, kept a 
journal almost continuously from 1758 to 1807, starting two 
years before her marriage and ending two weeks before her 
death. In an entry dated June 4, 1760, she wrote: “read all the 
Morning inH Callenders, Journal... done no work, this two days.” 

Published in its entirety in 1991, The Diary of Elizabeth Drinker 
(Northeastern University Press) is also part of the repository 
“North American Women’s Letters and Diaries,” which claims 
to be the largest electronic collection of women’s diaries and 
correspondence ever assembled. The database includes 35,000 
letters and diaries from 605 sources, searchable by author, time 
period, topic of interest or location. 

In one notable example, a series of journal entries by Mary 
Almy from July 1778 detail the arrival of a French fleet in 
Newport, R.I. An ardent Loyalist whose husband was a Patriot, 
Almy describes in great detail the events of the weeks that 

followed, 


Her diary on August 8, 1778: “Exceeding foggy morning; all 
terrified with apprehension that when the weather cleared, our 
destiny would be known; all the shops still kept shut, no business of 
any kind done, only carting and fortifying; the sound ofa cannon, 
most distressing to women and children, an order given out to 
drive all the stock within the lines. The wretched inhabitants, how 
are they hurt by every party. My heart aches for the worthy ones.” 

In the introduction to the sixth release of the “North American 
Women’s Letters and Diaries” collection, Stephen Rhind-Tutt, 
co-founder of Alexander Street Press, used Almy’s journal 
entries to illustrate his point about the value of preserving 
letters and diaries. 

“Unlike memoirs, they present the raw moment without the 
distortions of hindsight,” he said. “With letters and diaries, there 
is no time lag between the event and the writing, time in which 
to correct attitudes or facts that may have become unpopular 
or erroneous.” 

The first letters in the database date back to 1670 and show 
the lengthy correspondence between Maria Van Rensselaer, 
the widowed daughter of a prominent New Amsterdam brewer 
and merchant who had six children to take care of, and her 
late husband's family in the Netherlands. The first diary, dated 
1686, is that of Mehetabel Chandler Coit, the author of what is 
thought to be the earliest-surviving diary written by a woman 
living in North America. Fast-forward three centuries, and the 
collection’s latest entries date from the 1960s. 

Unlike individual books that might include the entirety of one 
womian’s writings or those of several women from one era, this 
nearly 300-year span can help scholars and students—the main 
audience for the database—understand how women’s issues 
have evolved over time. 

“Tt is a unique lens that allows students to connect and 
understand the issues women faced in different contexts, both 
geographically and time-wise,” said Nathalie Duval, director 
of product management at Alexander Street, part of ProQuest. 

Learn more at https://alexanderstreet.com/products/ 

north-american-womens-letters-and-diaries. @ 
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part from the two 
spouses involved, 

it is impossible for anyone to know 

the complete story of a marriage— 

especially one that played out 

centuries ago. Of course, then as now, 

not all marriages were happy. 


Divorce and Separation 
in Colonial and Early America 


And while some wives and husbands 
suffered through troubled unions until 
parted by death, that was not the only 
available option. Though uncommon, 
divorce and separation were part of 
Colonial and Early American life. 
| Finding documentation of these 
SS : proceedings can be challenging, as the 
related records tend to be scattered 
and inexplicit. Understanding how 
marriage affected women’s legal 
status, what divorce and separation 
options were available at the time, and 
which courts claimed jurisdiction over 
such matters can help genealogical 
researchers locate those records and 


i 


il 


interpret what they have to say. 


/ By Courtney Peter / 


ES 
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STATUS CHECK 

An unmarried woman, known as a feme sole, was legally 
permitted to sign contracts, buy and sell real estate, possess 
personal property, sue and be sued, write wills, serve as a 
guardian, and work to support herself. 

Wives, by contrast, surrendered their legal identity 
to their husbands via coverture, a set of marriage and 
property laws based on English common law, Under the 
laws of coverture a married couple functioned as a unit, 
with the husband in control of managing, or mismanaging, 
all assets. As a feme covert, a wife generally could not sign 
contracts, file suits, control her earnings or own property 
independently. 

Under specific circumstances, such as marital desertion 
or the lengthy absence of husbands working as mariners 
or soldiers, wives could apply for authorization to conduct 
business independently. “Feme sole trader status was 
created to restore limited legal identity to wives who 
found themselves without a husband,” writes Dorothy A. 


DEGREES OF SEPARATION 

Spouses seeking to sever, or at least loosen, their marital 
bond faced three main options. The rarest of these was 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii, or absolute divorce, which 
completely dissolved the union and left the parties free 
to remarry. 

“Divorce a mensa et thoro (literally, from bed and board 
only) paralleled legal separation in today’s terminology; 
after this action, there was no longer an obligation to live 
together or to maintain the spouse beyond the alimony 
or separate property granted in the divorce decree,” 
writes George R. Ryskamp in “Fundamental Common- 
Law Concepts for the Genealogist: Marriage, Divorce and 
Coverture,” published in the September 1995 issue of the 
National Genealogical Society Quarterly. 

The third option was for a husband and wife to execute 
a private agreement to live apart and divide their property. 
Sometimes separation agreements were made directly 
between spouses; other times, a trustee was involved. 


Under the laws of coverture a married couple 
functioned as a unit, with the husband in control of 
managing, or mismanaging, all assets. As a feme covert, 
a wife generally could not sign contracts, file suits, 
control her earnings or own property independently. 


Mays in Women in Early America: Struggle, Survival and 
Freedom in the New World (ABC-CLIO, Inc., 2004). This 
designation conveyed all the privileges and responsibilities 
of entering into contracts, buying and selling property and 
operating a business. 

“The guarantee of [marital] support served as com- 
pensation to women for their losses,” writes Marylynn 
Salmon in Women and the Law of Property in Early America 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1986). But the system 
didn’t always work. “Inevitably, some men chose not to 
protect and provide for their wives, and the law developed 
rules for the exceptional cases.” 

The most effective way for a wife to escape a marriage 
marred by desertion, cruelty, adultery, bigamy or a 
fraudulent contract was to obtain a change in legal status. 
Simply put: “The point of divorce was to secure rights for 
the wife,” explains Clare Marshall, a DAR staff genealogist 
who also serves as coordinator of the Genealogical 
Education Program (GEP). 
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These avenues were not universally available, however. 
Each colony adapted the English common law approach to 
divorce and separation ina slightly different way, based on 
factors such as the settlers’ backgrounds and motivations 
for moving to the Colonies, as well as lawmakers’ degrees 
of experience. 

For example, New England’s relatively liberal divorce 
laws were based on the Puritan view of marriage as a civil 
contract. “In the Colonial period, only Massachusetts 
and Connecticut enacted statutes providing for 
absolute divorce and enforced them on a regular basis,” 
Salmon writes. 

New York and many Southern Colonies offset 
conservative policies toward absolute divorce with strong 
support for separation agreements. “Private separation 
agreements served a vital social function ... in a country 
that considered divorce a disgrace, and yet gave women 
few property rights unless they were separated legally 
from their husbands,” Salmon writes. 


South Carolina had no legislative policy on divorce and 
refused to grant absolute divorces at all, but still ordered 
separations from bed and board in cases of cruelty and 
desertion. 


SCATTERED SOURCES 

Just as important as knowing the divorce laws in the 
state of record is knowing which courts held jurisdiction 
over them. “On rare occasions you 


“You might not find the record you’re looking for in 
an obvious place,” Marshall said. “You're not going to 
find it in regular vital records, but you might find it in 
chancery court, the town minutes, or petitions to the state 
legislature or the general assembly. Just know that you 
might have to turn over more than one stone in order to 
get the answer you're looking for.” © 


will see the state legislature granting 
adivorce, but more often than not they 
were handled by chancery courts or 
courts of equity,” said Forrest Crosley, 
assistant director of supplemental 
applications for the DAR Genealogy 
Department. 

These courts presided over business 
and property disputes, including trusts 
and estates. Chancery records are useful 
to researchers following property 
disputes of any kind, from inheritance 
to divorce. “There are a lot of actual 
chancery cases that have been digitized 
and are downloadable,” Crosley said. 
The Library of Virginia’s Chancery 
Records Index is a particularly rich 
resource. 

In the absence of digitized records, 
researchers can follow other paths. 
“Where courts decreed divorces, 
loose or bound local or county 
records should contain testimony, or 
at least asummary thereof,” Ryskamp 
writes. For legislative divorces, check 
published laws or acts adopted by the 
colony or state, and contemporary 
newspaper accounts of legislative 

ctions. Details may be scarce in both 
cases, however. “At best, a researcher 
‘aight find a collection of legislative 

les maintained in the state archives, 

ffering the original petition for 
‘ivorce and sometimes other relevant 
locuments.” 

The word divorce may not appear at 

ll. “Well-spelled-out divorce records 
do exist in Colonial and early America 
‘rom the early 1800s, but more often 
than not, you’re likely to find some 
leed of separation,” Marshall said. 

Above all else, when searching for 
evidence of divorce or separation, 
prepare to consult multiple sources. 
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In 1975, the DAR commissioned 
this Dicey Langston pewter 
medallion as part of its “Great 
Women of the American 
Revolution” series. 


DARING 
YOUNG PATRIOT 


Laodicea ‘Dicey’ Langston’s courage saved the lives of South Carolina Patriots 


By Bill Hudgins 


he majority of DAR’s established ancestors are 
male, and among those who are female, most per- 
formed their service as adults. But one of those 
dauntless females was only a teenager when she 
began serving her country. 

Laodicea “Dicey” Langston, born May 14, 1766, was the daugh- 
ter of Solomon and Sarah Bennett Langston, who lived in what 
is today Laurens County, S.C. Sarah died when Dicey was young, 
and her father and brothers raised her. 

The name Laodicea derives from an ancient Turkish city of 
the same name. In the Book of Revelation, John criticized its 
Christian community for their indifferent devotion. Asa result, 
“laodecian” has come to mean being lukewarm about religion 
or other matters. 

Laodicea Langston, however, was never lukewarm about 
American independence. She and her immediate family were 
ardent Whigs, as Patriots were often called. It was not a popu- 
lar position in the Laurens District where there were many 


Loyalists, including a number of their relatives. Some of the 
fiercest fighting in South Carolina pitted neighbors and family 
members against each other. 

Dicey’s adventures were chronicled in 1848-1850’s three- 
volume The Women of the American Revolution by Elizabeth F. 
Ellet (reviewed in American Spirit’s March/April 2019 issue). 
The chapter has been added to diceylangston.com, a website cre- 
ated by her fourth great-granddaughter, Marnie Pehrson Kuhns. 

When Dicey’s brothers James and Solomon Jr. joined a Patriot 
militia, the men had to hide from Loyalists and the British in the 
forests, while still staying close enough to maintain clandestine 
contact with their families. 

Before she was 15 years old, Dicey began eavesdropping on 
Loyalist conversations and passing the intelligence on to her 
brothers whenever she could. Though she tried to hide her 
activities, local Tories began to suspect the Langstons of spying 
on them. Solomon Sr. denied any complicity, but the Loyalists 
threatened to punish him if information continued to leak. 
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At her father’s request, Dicey stopped passing along informa- 
tion for a time but continued to watch and listen. In the spring 
of 1781, she learned that William “Bloody Bill” Cunningham, the 
leader ofa particularly brutal band of Loyalists called the Bloody 
Scouts, planned to attack a group of Whigs living in what was 
known as the Elder Settlement near Little Eden, S.C. 

Despite the risk, she was determined to alert her brothers so 
they could warn the settlement. She sneaked out of the house 
after everyone else was asleep. Her race against time turned into 
a dangerous ordeal. The camp was 4 or 5 miles away. To avoid 
detection, she stayed off the roads and made her way over fields 
and through the woods on foot. 

According to Ellet, she waded across the Tyger River, found 
the Patriot camp and relayed her news. The men had been out 
all night on a mission and were tired and hungry, so she quickly 
cooked hoecakes for them to eat on the march. Dicey returned 
home without incident just in time to make breakfast for her 
father, who had no idea what she had done. 

Little Eden was abandoned when the raiders attacked, and 
they concluded someone had warned the Whigs. They revisited 
the Langston farm, determined to kill Solomon Sr. and pillage 
the property, Kuhns wrote. 
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Solomon Sr. was a veteran of the French and Indian War, and 
age and wounds had largely incapacitated him, but he did not 
lack for courage. When he denied warning the Patriots, one 
of the Scouts pointed a pistol at him. Dicey stepped between 
the men and refused to move when the Loyalist threatened 
to kill her. Another Scout intervened, and the angry Loyalists 
left without hurting them. 

Dicey had another run-in with Loyalists when she was riding 
home one day. They stopped her and demanded information 
about rebel activities. When she denied knowing anything, the 
leader pulled his pistol and threatened to kill her if she didn’t 
talk. She defied him, reportedly saying, “Shoot me if you dare! 
I will not tell you!” according to Greenville: The History of the 
City and County in the South Carolina Piedmont, by Archie 
Verno Huff Jr. (University of South Carolina Press, 1995). 

As the leader prepared to fire, another Loyalist knocked the 
gun aside. The men began to argue, and Dicey galloped away 
on her horse. She continued to aid the Patriot cause for the 
rest of the war. 

On January 9, 1783, she married Thomas Springfield and 
they settled on a frontier land grant at what is now Travelers 
Rest, S.C., according to the Travelers Rest website (http:// 
travelersresthere.com). They built a 
farm, trading post and small boarding 
house and had 22 children, according 
to Dicey’s obituary. She died May 23, 
1837. 

In 1933, Nathanael Greene DAR 
Chapter, Greenville, S.C., erected 
a stone monument to Dicey on 
Tigerville Road opposite the Enoree 
Baptist Church. Dicey and her family 
are buried in a nearby family cem- 
etery. In 2019, in conjunction with 
the Greenville County Council and 
Joyce Scott DAR Chapter, Greer, S.C., 
the city of Travelers Rest resolved to 
erect a statue in Dicey’s honor. 

DAR issued a commemorative 
Dicey Langston medal as part of 
its “Great Women of the American 
Revolution” series, and there is 
a Dicey Langston Society of the 
Children of the American Revolution. 
There is also a Dicey Langston 
Charter Middle School in Greenville. 

Dicey’s heroism also inspired 
the young adult book Rebel with a 
Cause: The Daring Adventure of Dicey 
Langston, Girl Spy of the American 
Revolution, by Kathleen Kudlinski 
(Capstone, 2015). © 
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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 
or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 


ance and assistance with : 


your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot 
defined? 

DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted 
more than 1 million 
members. 


Consider membership in the 


National Society Daughters of the 


American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 

preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 

freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 

preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 
(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 


